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ASPECTS OF UNITY IN CATULLUS 64 


OT SO VERY MANY decades ago, al- 

most everyone knew what to make 
of Catullus’ longest poem. It was as- 
sumed that he wrote it at an early age 
as a fashionable exercise; and after 
Munro had pointed out extensive bor- 
rowings from Lucretius which suggest- 
ed, for the so-called episode of Ariadne, 
the date of the last year of Catullus’ 
life, the poem was promptly carved 
into two even more diminutive epics. 
Later, belief in the very existence of 
“epyllia’’ was shaken; yet not so shaken 
that an eminent scholar could not write, 
in 1954, that the Peleus ‘‘is much too 
like an epyllion to be readily accepted 
as a personal document.’’! 

It is with the last five words of the 
judgment just quoted that this article 
will be concerned: it will seek to stress 
some rather neglected indications that 
the Peleus may after all be Catullus’ 
final statement of the personal philoso- 
phy which arose out of his intimate 
life and is adumbrated with much con- 
sistency elsewhere in the body of his 
works. Since, however, part of the evi- 
dence for such personal relevance of 


Mr. Thomson's article reached the editorial of- 
fices more than two years ago, shortly after it 
was presented orally at the 1959 meetings of 
camws. The author has had no opportunity to 
revise it in view of the accumulating literature 
and of his own subsequent researches. In partic- 
ular, a recent article by Michael C. J. Putnam, 
HSCP 65 (1961) 165-205, advances the same argu- 
ment (in good part), develops skilfully a theme 
touched upon here, and contains notes which the 
present article now appears to reproduce. 


the Peleus lies entirely in the ‘‘Ariadne- 
episode,”’ it is obvious that we cannot 
use this particular evidence until we 
have proved that the poem is one and 
not two. There are three types of 
grounds for asserting such unity and 
defending it: I shall give the briefest 
examples of each of them, my purpose 
being merely to suggest ways of thought 
that should not be left altogether un- 
trodden. These grounds are in turn (1) 
formal, based on the unified structure 
of the poem as revealed in the accom- 
panying diagram; (2) linguistic, based 
on certain verbal links, as I shall call 
them, between the two allegedly sepa- 
rate parts of the poem; and (3) sub- 
stantial, based on the identity of moral 
purport both within Poem 64 and as 
between its ‘“‘episodes’’ and the reflec- 
tive passages in which Catullus else- 
where voices his leading ideas. The 
first two of these must naturally be 
regarded as merely preliminary to the 
third, which alone is concerned with 
the purpose of this paper. 

In the diagram I have transcribed 
Franz Skutsch’s version? (approved in 
principle by, e.g., Kroll) of the struc- 
ture of Cat. 68b.41-148, a poem un- 
doubtedly personal in its theme but also 
highly disciplined and formal in its 
arrangement. The pivot or centerpiece, 
designated as such by a large V, is 
Catullus’ brother’s death; flanking it 
are reflections on Lesbia, the amour 
with whom is still at a comparatively 
early stage (therefore, as we shall see, 
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ASPECTS OF UNITY IN CATULLUS 64 


the poem is unlikely to be later than 
Poem 64), and on faithfulness (Lao- 
damia). I have chosen Skutsch’s inter- 
pretation — even though I disagree with 
it at several points— because it best 
reveals the device of Einschachtelung 
— the ‘“‘Chinese box’’ — in its perfect ap- 
plication: the number of verses in f 
is equal to that in f’ and so on through- 
out. In Poem 64 we see a less pedantic 
and therefore, in a sense, more so- 
phisticated application of the same de- 
vice. Here we have only one pair 
of mathematical equals enclosing the 
poem as a whole: namely the introduc- 
tion and conclusion. Both of these are 
in effect moralizing passages which 
stand outside the narrative: they, and 
they alone, can rightly be considered 
as a “‘frame’”’ to the work. The conclu- 
sion, while it returns to the theme of 
the introduction, does so by stating a 
contrast; for whereas modern man 
spoils his home and loses his gods’ 
presence at one stroke, the heroes 
earned their blessedness by keeping 
chaste homes and upholding the family 
virtues, and the gods therefore kept 
company with them. But apart from 
these two passages, the structure of the 
poem falls into two divisions, each rep- 
resented by a layer in the diagram, 
corresponding to the two separate en- 
tertainments given at Peleus’ wedding 
feast. The top layer contains that of 
the Coverlet, to view which is the privi- 
lege accorded to the mortal guests; 
and on this they are shown the sad 
tale of Theseus’ forgetfulness towards 
Ariadne and the consequences of that 
forgetfulness. The bottom layer com- 
prises the entertainment of the diviner 
guests by a joyous song, the Song of 
the Fates, predicting the happiness of 
Peleus and Thetis, and in particular 
the birth of Achilles, as a reward, 
it is implied, for constancy in keeping 
love’s foedus, or pledge.* 


51 


Thus Poem 64 has not one center- 
piece but two: Ariadne’s Lament and 
the Song: and these are placed cen- 
trally in their sections, since they joint- 
ly enshrine in action, as the in- 
troduction and conclusion expound in 
precept, the lesson of the poem; but 
observe that this lesson has a negative 
as well as a positive aspect, a fact 
which in itself goes far to explain the 
twofold structure. Part One, founded 
on the Coverlet, is longer than Part 
Two not because of any artistic dis- 
proportion — a crime with which Catul- 
lus here is often charged — but because 
the part played by a story of ideally 
happy marriage, being positive and 
direct, requires less elaboration than 
the tale of human wrongdoing and of 
its effects. 

Poem 64, it will be seen from the 
diagram, is permeated with symmetry, 
though the principle of symmetry some- 
times operates vertically, as it were, 
rather than horizontally. For example, 
the static ‘‘tableau”’ in the upper layer, 
preceding the story of Ariadne, has 
corresponding to it, in the layer below, 
another ‘‘tableau”’ of a suitably reduced 
scale (proportionate to the length of 
the whole part) preceding the Song.‘ 
On the horizontal and vertical planes, 
we may notice the following: the bal- 
ancing transition passages of two or 
three lines each; the 11 lines in which 
the mortal guests arrive, and again 
depart; the balance of the passages 
on each side of Ariadne’s central La- 
ment; and the 25-line passages of de- 
scription which introduce the nucleus 
of each layer of the poem. Above all 
we may notice this: that every single 
passage is accounted for by an answer- 
ing passage, either on its own layer 
or in the place corresponding to itself 
in the layer below. From the structural 
point of view, therefore, there are some 
grounds, it would seem, for suggesting 
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that Poem 64 is planned carefully, de- 
liberately, as a whole. If such con- 
siderations as these have any validity, 
it is hardly likely that it was cobbled 
together from pieces of diverse date 
in the poet’s life. 

I now turn to a few examples of 
verbal links. These appear to have two 
functions: either to tie the two levels 
of the poem together by conscious word- 
recall, or to associate the thought of 
the poem, expressed in its key-phrases, 
with sentiments uttered by Catullus out- 
side the Peleus altogether. In selecting 
instances of word-links performing one 
or the other of these functions, I shall 
pass gradually to a consideration of the 
relevance of this poem to its author’s 
life by way of the private symbolism 
in which his dominant ideas are some- 
times couched, a topic which will be 
dealt with rather more fully in my third 
section. 


At the outset of the Ariadne story, 
the Coverlet ‘‘heroum virtutes indicat, 


namque ... ”’ (51-52) — and then fol- 
lows the lay of Theseus’ conquest of 
the Minotaur. Now in the other part 
of the poem, at the outset of the Song, 
the Fates prophesy Achilles’ birth and 
deeds in a sequence introduced by these 
same words virtutes . . . namque (348, 
353). If it can be established that the 
technique of verbal repetition suggested 
by such touches is deliberate, and con- 
forms to its use within the two “ep- 
isodes,’’ then the ‘‘episodes’’ are indeed 
linguistically linked as we have sug- 
gested that they are connected by struc- 
ture, and the unity of the whole poem 
tends to be confirmed. It may be 
doubted, however, that so slight a word 
as namque in this example can bear 
the weight of significant repetition, even 
when allied with the noun virtutes. To 
remove this doubt, consider a parallel 
case from Poem 68b. There, lines 87-90 
are about Troy, as are lines 101-104. 
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These two units form, in fact, a ‘‘flank- 
ing pair’’ of passages. Verbal echoes 
from one to the other are quite evident, 
and answer place for place: primores 
Argivorum answered by lecta pubes; 
Helenae raptu by abducta moecha. Giv- 
en these noun-echoes we must credit 
also with a deliberate echo the repe- 
tition of tum in the first line of each 
passage. Catullus, then, uses syntacti- 
cal as well as noun words to underline 
a balance, a correspondence, which 
is presented independently and simul- 
taneously by structure. 

Having chosen an example from an- 
other poem to illustrate this technique, 
I now return to Poem 64. Internal 
recall within the ‘“‘episodes’’ of this 
poem can be shown as follows. The 
Ariadne story begins with a line con- 
taining the words vestis variata figuris 
(50) — ends with the words vestis deco- 
rata figuris (265). The Song of the Fates 
opens with talia divino fuderunt car- 
mine fata (321) —closes with talia . 
carmina divino cecinerunt pectore Par- 
cae (382-383). The stage is now set for 
an instance which links the two ‘“‘epi- 
sodes’’ together, like virtutes . 
namque above, and, again like it, in- 
volves the stressed repetition of syn- 
tactical words: it will be found in lines 
199-201 and 247-248. When Ariadne 
curses Theseus for his forgetfulness, 
her curse ends thus: 
vos nolite pati nostrum vanescere luctum, 
sed quali solam Theseus me mente reliquit, 
tali mente, deae, funestet seque suosque; 
and the fulfilment of the curse ends 
again with qualis .. . talis: 

Theseus, qualem Minoidi luctum 
obtulerat mente immemori, talem ipse re- 

cepit. 

Obviously the syntactical words qualis 
and talis, modest as they are in them- 
selves, play a large part in the irony 
of the recall. Presently I shall recur 
to the words mens and luctus, as used 
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ASPECTS OF UNITY IN CATULLUS 64 


here, on the ground of meaning; this, 
however, properly belongs to my third 
part. For the present, since we are 


here concerned with language, it will | 


be enough to record that these words 
support qualis and talis in bearing the 
burden of deliberate echo. 

One further example of such verbal 
recall will suffice for the time being to 
show that the device does in fact serve 
to link the two ‘‘episodes’’ together, 
establishing thereby the unity of the 
poem. The theme of the Fates’ Song is 
intended by Catullus to counterbalance 
the tenor and tone of Ariadne’s la- 
ment; this (and this alone, given the 
context) explains the strange and 


strangely reiterated emphasis on the 
veracity of their prediction — carmine, 
perfidiae quod post nulla arguet aetas 
(322)—-where the word perfidia recalls 
at once Ariadne’s repeated perfide, per- 
fide (132-133), directed to Theseus. 


From such examples it is clear that 
Ariadne’s story and the Song of the 
Fates are equipollent in voicing the 
moral or message (which I shall pres- 
ently attempt to sketch) of Poem 64 
as a whole. For this reason I should 
prefer to reject two images that have 
been used in describing the structure 
of the poem. It is misleading, I think, 
to speak of the Wedding of Peleus mere- 
ly as a frame for the story of Ariadne; 
it is also misleading to think of the 
poem as a picture with Peleus and 
Thetis as no more, or little more, than 
shadowy figures in the background, the 
foreground being occupied by the chief 
figures in Ariadne’s betrayal. Not only 
does the structure, as we have seen, 
forbid the notion of such subordination, 
but the links of language just examined 
(and others like them) suggest what 
will be borne out by an examination 
of the substantive content, that the two 
parts are equally vehicles of the 
thought of the poem. 


One instance may serve to bridge the 
gap between the foregoing discussion 
and this broader field of idea — of Catul- 
lus’ leading concepts, expressed in 
other poems and reiterated or summed 
up in this, his longest poem and perhaps 
one of his last. The instance I select 
may seem trivial; it has however the 
merit, for the present purpose, of re- 
vealing that a verbal device, which we 
have seen Catullus using apparently to 
link the two parts of the Peleus itself, 
may also be applied externally, viz. in 
relating the Peleus to other works and 
in particular those of an undoubtedly 
personal and reflective nature. When 
Ariadne cries to Theseus, 
si tibi non cordi fuerant conubia nostra, 
saeva quod horrebas prisci praecepta paren- 

tis, 
attamen in vestras potuisti ducere sedes, 
quae tibi iucundo famularer serva labore 
(158-161), 


‘thad you not wished to wed me I should 
gladly have come to your home as your 
handmaid,”’ she uses so far the rhetoric 
of love, and there are Greek parallels. 
But notice her next phrase: candida 
permulcens liquidis vestigia lymphis. 
It is the only physical feature of The- 
seus’ dulcis forma that she mentions — 
her idol’s feet, we may say. Munro 
rightly points out that candidus means 
“transfigured ... with the sheen of di- 
vinity on... ’5 The question may be, 
and sometimes has been asked, of what 
significance is the candor of the soles of 
Theseus’ feet? 

Wilhelm Kroll, in his commentary, 
speaks of ‘‘candida, das proleptisch sein 
kénnte’’; by this interpretation, The- 
seus’ feet are not yet white, but Ariadne 
will wash them till they are! (It is only 
fair to Kroll to say that he later 
decides to take candida as a convention- 
al epithet.) But observe that permulcens 
means not washing but softening. Now 
it will be remembered that only once 
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in all his poetry does Catullus describe 
a single feature of Lesbia herself: it is 
at 68.70-72: 


mea se molli candida diva pede 
intulit, et trito fulgentem in limine plantam 
innixa arguat constituit solea. 


‘“‘My shining-white goddess entered, 
soft-footed, and, poised on the creaking 
slipper, placed upon the threshold the 
god-shining sole of her fair foot.’’ An 
excursus on candida, fulgens and their 
cognates would reveal the extent to 
which they permeate Poem 64 with the 
symbolism of divinity: with the forces, 
so to speak, of light.6 But the main 
point is this: if the candida vestigia 
of Theseus particularize the worship 
Ariadne pays him, just so the fulgens 
planta (echoed, surely, in the sister- 
phrase just quoted) brings Lesbia her- 
self before us as before the awed and 
breathless young adorer. If Ariadne is, 
psychologically speaking, Catullus him- 
self (as many reputable scholars have 
supposed), then may it not be conjec- 
tured that from her creator she takes 
the tiny touch of the shining foot-sole 
and, like him, makes much of it? Love’s 
trivia perhaps; but need we overlook 
them? 

In several places Ariadne speaks of 
her outburst as that of a dying person: 
extremis querellis, extremo tempore, 
supremo in tempore, suprema hora. 
Now if we can identify her with Catul- 
lus, and if verbal repetitions are signifi- 
cant, we may have something to say 
about a certain otherwise unrelated 
poem or fragment. Whoever may be 
addressed in Poem 60 (Num te leaena), 
it is clear that this piece has been 
worked into Ariadne’s Lament, 154ff. 
Ellis says that there is nothing to con- 
nect the fragment with Lesbia or any- 
one else. Not quite nothing, if the phrase 


in novissimo casu relates to the lan-— 


guage of Ariadne just quoted. Catullus 
puts himself here at the same extremity 
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where he had put his heroine.7 Can the 
phrases used by Ariadne, suprema hora 
and so forth, be taken as implying that 
the Peleus and Thetis was composed 
at a time when Catullus felt his own 
extinction to be near? 

There are two short poems, both of 
them sad and thoughtful monologues, 
which belong to the end of Catullus’ 
life if anything does: Poems 30 (Alfene 
immemor) and 76 (Si qua recordanti), 
whose key words are also the key words 
of the Peleus and Thetis. Let me illus- 
trate this by taking the second word 
of each short poem: immemor and re- 
cordanti. Cicero tells us that recordari 
is a stronger way of saying meminisse; 
and study of Poem 76 reveals that the 
whole claim of Catullus to the virtue 
of pietas and to a divine reward is 
based on the fact that he has remem- 
bered the foedus between himself and 
Lesbia which she has forgotten. If there 
is divine reward for the virtue, there 
is also divine retribution for its oppo- 
site; and Nemesis is one of Catullus’ 
most frequently addressed deities. In 
this way Poem 30 reproaches Alfenus 
in a minatory tone: 
si tu oblitus es, at di meminerunt, meminit 

Fides, 
quae te ut paeniteat postmodo facti faciet tui, 
where factum, used of the crime, re- 
minds us of the climax of Ariadne’s 
curse: 
quare facta virum multantes vindice poe 
Eumenides .. . (192-193) 
and, secondly, the di meminerunt sure- 
ly explains why in Poem 64 Bacchus 
comes to the rescue of Ariadne, to 
right her wrong by recompense as well 
as by punishment of the offender 
(which, Catullus wishes to tell us both 
here and in Poem 76, is the way of the 
gods above) when the immemor iuvenis 
departs. 

Those who are astonished at the great 
weight Catullus appears to lay upon the 
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simple act of remembering, might con- 
sider Cicero’s remark a propos of Homer 
and the legends he employed: fingebat 
haec Homerus et humana ad deos trins- 
ferebat: divina mallem ad nos.* Among 
the first and foremost of those d'v.ne 
qualities or characteristics, which Cicero 
would fain have seen transferred to man- 
kind, he lists meminisse, pure and simple 
remembrance. Now it can be shown, I 
think, that it is precisely with failure 
of remembrance that Ariadne taxes 
Theseus — this is his crime and not, 
as may be supposed, deliberate or cold- 
blooded betrayal. Consider the passage 
we quoted above: quali . . . mente 
reliquit, tali mente . . . funestet. The- 
seus, blinded by Ate, forgot to hoist 
the white sail. This was not an act of 
deliberate malice towards his father; 
indeed, he venerated Aegeus a little 
too much for Ariadne’s contentment, if 
we may detect a lover’s jealousy be- 
neath the resignation of verses 158-161. 
No, it was pure forgetfulness, and that, 
we have said, constituted — for the poet 
— Theseus’ crime. (It will be remem- 
bered that in Poem 38 Catullus vilifies 
Cornificius for neglecting to write to 
him in distress, an act of simple omis- 
sion.) And it is Theseus’ crime in both 
instances; for Catullus, speaking in 
propria persona, thus sums up the event 
(a father’s death) that followed neglect 
to hoist the sail: 
Theseus, qualem Minoidi luctum 
obtulerat mente immemori, talem ipse re- 
cepit. 
That is, the cause of the fatal act 
(mens immemor, sheer forgetfulness) 
is of the same quality (qualis . 
talis) in his conduct to Ariadne as in 
his conduct to Aegeus; not only that, 
but the doom it results in is also of 
the same kind. What is meant by this? 
In the first place, what is the full 
nature of the grief he has caused Ariad- 


ne to undergo? Having answered this 
question, we may then consider in what 
respect it resembles his own punish- 
ment. One might imagine that Ariadne’s 
sorrow and indignation would be con- 
centrated on her private pain, on her 
feelir.gs as a lover who has been cheat- 
ed. But in fact we see, on examining 
Ariadne’s Lament, that it is not ex- 
clusively a lament for Ariadne. Indeed 
the very word she uses to describe 
her grief — luctus — is correctly defined 
by the lexicographers as dolor externus, 
“grief for someone else’’; and Catullus 
himself uses it especially of mourning 
for a loved member of one’s family — 
a sister in Poem 66, a pius filius in 
Poem 39. Thrice expressed® is Ariad- 
ne’s loss of the Minotaur or else of 
her sister, now over the sea: that is, 
for those whom she, as a sister, has 
lost through hoping that Theseus might 
take their place and become, in a way 
we shall presently explain, her home. 
May there not be a ritual significance, 
and an echo of Catullus’ own life, in 
this triple lamentation? When Catullus 
utters a conclamatio, so to speak, over 
his lost brother, in Poem 101, he repeats 
frater thrice, at four-line intervals, in 
exactly the same place in the verse; 
also in Poem 68 he twice repeats frater 
three times, in successive verses: 

sed totum hoc studium luctu fraterna mihi 

mors 
abstulit. o misero frater adempte mihi, 
tu mea tu moriens fregisti commoda, frater 
(19-21) 


and 


quaene etiam nostro letum miserabile fratri 
attulit. ei misero frater adempte mihi, 
ei misero fratri iucundum lumen ademptum 
(91-93) ; 
and finally also in Poems 65-66, which 
are meant to be read together, there 
are three references to Catullus’ be- 
reavement as a brother.!° Since there 
is no other overt allusion to his brother, 
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the triple repetition appears as the pe- 
culiar mark of this thought or theme. 
Thus when Ariadne thrice cries out 
upon the same theme, we have some 
reason to wonder whether Catullus’ own 
brother-tragedy may not underlie the 
feeling she expresses. In the elegiac 
vein of Poem 65 Catullus had written: 
“‘O my brother . . . always the songs I 
shall sing will be saddened by your 
death’”’ (10-12). Any poem of any con- 
siderable compass, therefore (assum- 
ing, if we may, that he kept his vow), 
was likely from that time onwards to 
contain a covert or an explicit reference 
to that loss. We have seen at least 
the shadow of a hint that Poem 64 is 
not to be excepted from the catalogue 
of those influenced by the death of his 
brother. 

But why does Ariadne so much regret 
the Minotaur? Ellis asks the same ques- 
tion in regard to the unknown sister; 
reviewing the sisters of Ariadne, he 
decides that none of them, except Phae- 
dra, is ‘“‘much in harmony with the 
sentimental parting here described.” 
Neither question may be as absurd as 
it seems; the point Catullus makes is 
that Ariadne is bereft of a domus, a 
family; and it is a Catullan key-notion 
that the truly beloved person stands in 
the relation, and takes the place, of a 
family and a home to the lover. If we 
examine the language used to describe 
Ariadne’s state, we find that her be- 
reaved mind fluctuat (62), the word 
used by Catullus of his own mind after 
losing his brother; and a moment later 
symbolic expression borrows the same 
root and notion when her clothing, flui- 
tans amictus (her support as well as 
shelter) lies unheeded on the waves 
(fluctus — by which her mental turmoil 
is figured). With these clothes there 
slips away the domus Ariadne had 
known, her mind’s nest and the source, 
in modern terms, of her inward securi- 
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ty; and that which Theseus had promised 
her to take its place — conubia laeta, 
dulcis vita (141, 157) — has evaporated. 
Realizing this, she curses him: but in 
what terms? He is to lose his domus 
too; and this is said to be the same kind 
of injury that he had visited upon her. 
The qualis . . . talis makes this abun- 
dantly clear; so does the word luctus 
(dolor externus) employed to describe 
it.11 Bereavement of family is appro- 
priate punishment for one who destroys 
a domus, leaving a void in the heart. 
We must finally indicate, or rather 
sketch (for a full discussion would re- 
quire another article), what this domus- 
notion really implies for Catullus. 

To be homeless, whether in the ab- 
stract or the concrete sense, is the 
most pitiable state of man. In Poem 
63 Attis is, in his own words, a mea 
remota domo (and his self-castration 
perhaps the frightful analogue of vol- 
untary exile—procul a meo tuus sit 
furor omnis, era, domo [92]); Cybele’s 
votaries are aliena petentes velut ex- 
sules loca (14); her commands are 
mere imperia (80): to her alone of all 
the Catullan gods no pietas is due. 
The other gods are much concerned 
with the domus and with castitas and 
pietas therein (64.384-386): 


praesentes namque ante domos invisere castas 
heroum, et sese mortali ostendere coetu, 
caelicolae nondum spreta pietate solebant. 


And here the spreta pietas is connected 
with divos scelerare penates (404), a 
verb that appears in that most indig- 
nant Janua-poem (67.24): dicitur ... 
miseram conscelerasse domum. Catul- 
lus’ worst invective is largely directed 
against those who, like Gellius, sinned 
in one way or the other against the 
inviolacy of the home: his tenderest 
praise is for the domestic side of a 
happy love. Similar aspects are lighted 
up in his commemoration of friend- 
ship: Veranius returns (9.3) 
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ASPECTS OF UNITY IN CATULLUS 64 


domum, ad tuos penates 
fratresque unanimos anumque matrem. 


To Lesbia herself Catullus says: ‘I 
loved you as a father loves his sons and 
his sons-in-law’’ (72.3-4): 


dilexi tum te non tantum ut volgus amicam, 
sed pater ut gnatos diligit et generos. 


Even in Poem 68 he speaks as though 
she — puella, domina, and at some time 
suddenly mulier mea—were married 
to him (and married with manus!) 
at the very moment when he excuses 
her infidelities: ingratum tolle parentis 
onus (142) —for all the world as if he, 
ten years younger than she, were in 
the position of the old man of Colonia 
in Poem 17. 

A domus, for him, is parents, broth- 
ers, children and di penates: any or 
all of these; but above all it is a place 
of the mind where absolute security is 
to be found and given. It may be that 
the twin sorrows of Catullus’ life are 
more united, even in a certain tension, 
than he realized. In Poem 68 the hope 
that Lesbia will replace his brother is 
still so strong that he is prepared to 
be magnanimous about her temporary 
lapses into faithlessness: rara_ vere- 


yC. J. Fordyce in CR 68 (1954) 132. 

2 RhM 47 (1892) 138-151, reprinted in his Kleine 
Schriften (1914) 46ff. For a different interpreta- 
tion, see Clyde Murley in TAPA 68 (1937) 305ff. 

8 Both the stories, of Theseus-Ariadne and of 
Peleus-Thetis, (1) begin with a voyage, (2) re- 
count love at first sight, (3) end with.the gods’ 
search for faithful mortals, (4) offer glimpses of 
domestic happiness (frustrated or realized), with- 
in the centerpiece in each instance (Ariadne's 
Lament and the Fates’ Song). 

4 Professor Niall Rudd, to whom I am indebted 
for criticism, points out that there are internal 
links within lines 76-274. It is notable how the 
narrative ends, and the Lament begins, at pre- 
cisely the point indicated in the Tableau. (The 
complaint that there is a ‘“‘doublet’’ of Ariadne on 
the shore is therefore, I think, quite unjustified: 
the apparent repetition of motif has a structural 
function; observe how lines 249-250 forge yet an- 
other link with the Ariadne tableau.) In the sec- 
ond place, lines 202-206 may be regarded as a 
five-line coda or transition passage after the La- 
ment; while equally lines 246-250 form a five-line 
coda to the Theseus-story of 207-245. Thus even 
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cundae furta feremus erae (136). Les- 
bia’s promises to him were to have 
filled up the great void left in his life 
at the death of his brother; and his 
importation of new feelings into the 
concept of love, thus creating a new 
or modern kind of love, may well have 
its unnoticed roots in this psychological 
fusion. He wove Lesbia and the brother 
into one pattern in Poem 68b, and 
perhaps in his life too: so does Ariadne 
upbraid Theseus not for leaving her 
only, but because Theseus was to have 
been the point of rest in her life after 
a brother’s death, a sister’s loss, in 
fact a family loss. And thus it is that, 
in terms of his ideals elsewhere ex- 
pressed, and of Ariadne’s here, Catul- 
lus sometimes appears as the most do- 
mesticated of all the great poets of 
passion. The Peleus and Thetis may 
then be not merely an artistic tour de 
force, but an attempt to adumbrate 
these private ideals of the poet and to 
compensate for their disappointment in 
his own life. 

Dovatas F. S. Toomson 
University College 
University of Toronto 


the centerpiece has its own internal system of 
connections, pauses, summaries and transitions. 

5 Criticisms and elucidations of Catullus (Cam- 
bridge 1878) p.185. 

6 E.g. candenti e gurgite 14, candet ebur soliis 
45, candida vela (in contrast) 235, candida vestis 
308, candentis lanae 318. Cf. 107.6 o lucem candi- 
diore nota! (The adjective applied to Lesbia at 
2.5 is nitens.) For fulgens cf. 64.44, 387. The two 
are combined, and emphasized by repetition, at 
8.3, 8 fulsere . . . candidi tibi soles. 

7 For such reasons I should prefer, in 76.17-18, 
extrema .. . in morte to Mynors’ extremam. 

8 Tusc. disp. 1.26.65. 

® Lines 150, 181 in the Lament; 118 in the narra- 
tive. 

10 65.5, 10; 66.22. If the last of these was in the 
Greek poem, the personal poignancy of it might 
conceivably, under the circumstances, have sug- 
gested to Catullus the very choice of this poem 
for translation. 

11 For luctus in this poem cf. 71 luctibus exter- 
navit (not of the passion or griefs of love as 
such, but ironically of the consequences, namely 
desolation by bereavements), also 199, 226, 247. 
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x H E F O R U M “— AUSTIN M. LASHBROOK 


NEA DEPARTMENT OF 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The following information was sent to us 
by Genevieve S. Blew, Chairman, Interim 
Board of Directors, Department of Foreign 
Languages, National Education Association. 


On June 28, 1961, Dr. William G. Carr, 
Executive Secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association, presented to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly the recommendation of 
the Board of Directors that a Department 
of Foreign Languages be admitted to the 
NEA. The Department was established by 
unanimous vote of the estimated 6,000 dele- 
gates. This action makes possible at all levels 
the representation of classroom teachers 
and administrators who are not now affili- 
ated with existing language organizations. 

For many years foreign language teachers 
have been interested and increasingly ac- 
tive in exploring ways to establish a De- 
partment of Foreign Languages in the NEA. 
In response to these efforts, the National 
Council of State Supervisors of Foreign 
Languages took the lead in obtaining the 
necessary 250 signatures. The immediate 
response of more than 700 NEA members 
indicated that there is an even greater 
number of teachers who welcome such an 
organization. 

Dr. Emma M. Birkmaier bore the respon- 
sibility for preparing a constitution and 
planning the new organization. The purposes 
of the DFL are to promote an effective 
program of modern and classical foreign 
language education in the schools and col- 
leges of the United States; to act as a 
clearinghouse for information on foreign 
language activities; to co-operate with all 
associations of foreign language teachers; 
to supplement existing services available 
to foreign language teachers; and to repre- 
sent foreign language education in the NEA. 

The Interim Board of Directors consists 
of Mrs. Genevieve S. Blew (Chairman), 
State Department of Education, Baltimore 1, 
Md.; Dr. Joseph C. Hutchinson (Secretary), 
Department of Health Education and Wel- 
fare, U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D.C.; Mr. Jermaine D. Arendt (Treas- 
urer), State Department of Education, St. 


Paul 1, Minn.; Dr. Theodore Anderson, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas; Dr. Emma 
M. Birkmaier, University High School, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn.; Dr. John F. Latimer, 
George Washington University, Washington 
6, D.C.; Mr. J. Dale Miller, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City 
14, Utah; Dr. Howard L. Nostrand, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash.; Dr. 
George E. Smith, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Indianapolis 4, Ind.; Mrs. 
Helen Yakobson, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington 6, D.C. 

Meeting immediately after the establish- 
ment of the DFL, the Interim Board, to- 
gether with interim regional representa- 
tives appointed earlier, discussed plans for 
the new organization. It agreed to concen- 
trate its efforts during the first year on 
building membership, seeking financial aid 
for the initial period of operation, preparing 
for the selection of permanent officers and 
regional representatives, publishing a sim- 
ple news bulletin, and laying preliminary 
plans for the future program and services 
of the Department 

Eligible for membership in the DFL will 
be members of NEA who are interested in 
foreign languages and their teaching. Dues 
will be $5.00 for regular membership, $25.00 
minimum for _ sustaining membership, 
$100.00 for life membership, and $2.00 for 
student NEA members. Like all new or- 
ganizations, the DFL of the NEA is depend- 
ent upon the support of its members and 
the good will of its sister organizations. 
It will support the professional efforts of 
these organizations and will not seek mem- 
bers from them, although it will of course 
welcome volunteer members. It will ac- 
tively explore ways in which cooperative 
efforts can be made in the interest of our 
profession. In this spirit it requests the 
moral support of foreign language teachers 
and organizations everywhere and of all 
friends of foreign languages. 

Interim regional representatives are: I 
(New England), Mr. F. Andre Paquette, 
State Department of Education, Concord, 
N.H.; II (NJ., N.Y., Pa.), Miss Remunda 
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Cadoux, Supervisor of Foreign Language 
Broadcasting, New York City, 29 Fort 
Greene Place, Brooklyn 17, N.Y.; III (Del., 
Ky., Md. N.C., Tenn., Va, W.Va.), Miss 
Annette H. Emgarth, Department of Public 
Instruction, Dover, Del; IV (Ala, Ark., 
Fla., Ga., La, Miss., Puerto Rico, S.C.), 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Boone, 1410 N.E. 2d Ave- 
nue, Miami 32, Fla; V (Ill, Ind., Ohio), 
Mr. Eugene K. Dawson, Board of Educa- 
tion, 1380 E. 6th St., Room 225, Cleveland 
14, Ohio; VI (lowa, Minn., Mont., Nebr., 
N.D. S.D., Wis., Wyo.), Mr. Lester Mc- 
Kim, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Helena, Mont.; VII (Colo., Kans., Mo., 
N.M., Okla., Texas), Mr. David J. Burns, 
State Department of Education, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; VIII (Alaska, Calif. Hawaii, 
Idaho, Nev., Ore., Utah, Wash.), Miss 
Mary I. Montgomery, South Gate Junior 
School, 8926 San Vincente, South Gate, Calif. 


THE STUDY OF LATIN 
AND COMPETENCE 
IN HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Latin is no longer a required course in 
most American high schools, and in fact in 
many is no longer even an elective. Where 
Latin is still offered, the question whether 
the school should continue to offer it, even 
as an elective, is often raised. In the Fort 
Morgan, Colorado, High School a study was 
undertaken to answer it. 

Previous studies have left unanswered 
two questions: (1) Does the study of Latin 
improve a student’s competence in English 
beyond increasing his vocabulary? (2) Does 
the study of Latin improve a student’s com- 
petence in English more than do courses 
such as journalism, speech, or another for- 
eign language? 

Records of students who were graduated 
from Fort Morgan High School for five suc- 
cessive years through 1959 were analyzed 
in an attempt to answer these questions. 
Students were divided into four groups 
based on their high school programs of 
study, as follows: 


Group 1: Four years of required English, 
two years of Latin, no other foreign lan- 
guage, and no related English courses. 

Group 2: Four years of required English, 
two years of Spanish, and no related Eng- 
lish courses. 

croup 3: Four years of required English, 
no foreign language, and one or two years 
of related English courses. 


croup 4: Four years of required English, 
no foreign language, and no related Eng- 
lish courses. 


After the graduates had been separated 
into the above groups, their success in Eng- 
lish was studied by comparing the grades 
received in English in the eighth and 
twelfth grades. It was reasoned that if 
Latin is a valuable aid in learning English, 
those students who took Latin would im- 
prove their grades in English to a significant- 
ly greater degree than students who studied 
Spanish, related English courses, or no 
additional English courses. 

Six hundred thirty-nine graduates fell into 
the four groups. Of these, 127 had entered 
high school with a grade of A in English 
grammar; 213 with B; 193 with C; and 106 
with D. No record of pupils with failing 
English ‘grades was made. Of these 639 
pupils, 153 studied Latin; 68 studied Span- 
ish; 66 studied related English courses; and 
352 took neither Latin nor Spanish nor re- 
lated English courses. 

In order to facilitate study of the relation- 
ship between the variables, the data for 
the 639 graduates were placed in two dou- 
ble-entry contingency tables, one for those 
students who entered high school with an. 
A or B average in English and one for 
those who entered with a C or D average. 
One factor of the two-way classification was 
twelfth grade English marks, the other the 
pattern of English or foreign language 
taken. Thus there were four categories of 
marks: A, B, C, and D; and four cate- 
gories of patterns, as in the groups above. 

A chi-square test was then applied to the 
hypothesis that there is no relationship 
between patterns of courses taken and 
change in the English mark. The .05 level 
of significance was set for designation of 
the region of rejection. Tables 1 and 2 show 
the results. 

The pattern was the same regardless of 
the grade average at the time the student 
entered high school. Those students who 
had taken Latin had the highest achieve- 
ment in English in the twelfth grade, fol- 
lowed in order by those who had taken Span- 
ish, those who had taken some course re- 
lated to English, and those who had studied 
only four years of English. The chi-square 
computed from both tables exceeded the 
critical values necessary for rejection at 
the .05 level. 

Furthermore, when Latin was compared 
with each of the other variables separately, 
the results indicated that the hypothesis of 
no relationship could in each case be re- 
jected at the chosen .05 level of significance. 
In each instance, students who had taken 
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Latin achieved higher grades in English 
than did any other group. 

We may conclude that as far as these 
graduates of Fort Morgan High School are 
concerned, those who took Latin achieved 
in the twelfth grade a higher level in Eng- 
lish than that of any other group, regard- 
less of the group level of performance in 
English at the time they entered high 
school. 

In a way, this finding raises more ques- 
tions than it answers. In considering the 
comparative transfer value of Latin or 
Spanish toward improving English, the 
variable of teaching competence was con- 
trolled, since the same person taught both 
subjects to all the graduates studied; but 
she used different methods in teaching the 


TABLE 1 
STUDENTS WHO. MADE A OR B IN 
EIGHTH GRADE ENGLISH 


Twelfth grade 
English marks “ B c D 


x? = 41.14. This chi-square exceeds that which 
would have been necessary for rejection at 
the .001 level, had that level been c 
observed number of cases. 


Pp freq 


N 
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TABLE 2 
STUDENTS WHO MADE C OR D IN 
EIGHTH GRADE ENGLISH 


Twelfth grade 
English marks A-B c D 


GROUP 1 no | 


x2 = 38.13. This chi-square exceeds that which 
would have been necessary for rejection at 
the .001 level, had that level been chosen. 
N = observed number of cases. 


E = expected frequency. 


two languages. Latin was taught for trans- 
fer, while Spanish was taught for conversa- 
tional skill. This question, then, remains 
open: is the greater improvement in Eng- 
lish the result of the language taught, the 
method used, or both? When Latin is com- 
pared with other courses closely related to 
English, such as journalism and _ speech, 
the variable of teaching competence is not 
controlled. Research in the transfer of 
learning leads one to conclude that duc to 
similarity to English courses, greater trans- 
fer occurs from either journalism or speech 
than from Latin. One must, therefore, 
question what is taught and how it is taught 
in these two courses. 

One could also ask on what basis twelfth 
grade English marks are assigned in this 
high school. Perhaps the nature of grading 
allows more credit for those skills which 
are learned in Latin than for those learned 
in journalism and speech. In this connec- 
tion, another question is unanswered: how 
much work did the students take in re- 
lated courses? In some instances, students 
who had one additional course related to 
English were compared to students who 
had two years of Latin. 

Still another question remains unan- 
swered: does the student who elects Latin 
differ from the student who chooses Spanish, 
journalism, or speech? It has been demon- 
strated that there is a relationship between 
school achievement and socioeconomic back- 
ground. It is logical to hypothesize that the 
majority of students who chose Latin came 
from upper middle-class and upper-class 
families with parents having a high level 
of aspiration for their children. If so, the 
students’ motivation to achieve, rather than 
the influence of Latin, could account for 
their superior performance in English. 

To answer some of these questions, the 
study was expanded to include four other 
medium-sized high schools in the area. The 
results are summarized in Table 3. With 
the exception of one group (A and B stu- 
dents in School E) the chi-square exceeded 
the critical value necessary to reject the 
hypothesis that there is no relationship be- 
tween the pattern of courses taken and 
English marks. 

A further analysis of the data is made by 
comparing students who elected Latin with 
those who elected a modern foreign lan- 
guage. The hypothesis that there was no 
significant difference could be rejected in 
School A (Fort Morgan High School), School 
C, and the C-D group in School E. The 
hypothesis was not rejected in Schools B 
and D, nor for the A-B group in School E. In 
Schools A and C, the aural-oral method is 
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TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIPS OF VARIOUS COURSES OF STUDY 
TO SUCCESS IN ENGLISH 
IN FIVE COLORADO HIGH SCHOOLS 


Eighth grade 
English marks df x2 .05 level 
A-B g 41.14 16.92 
School A 
c-D 6 38.13 12.59 
A-B 9 32.08 16.92 
School B 
c-D 6° 31.99 12.59 
A-B 6* 42.76 12.59 
School C 
c-D 6° 26.24 12.59 
A-B 4a 26.25 13.28 
School D 
c-D we 26.04 13.28 
A-B 40> 7.66 13.20 
School E 
c-D ae 27.99 | 13.28 


a The group of students who took related English 
courses was so small that it was necessary 
to drop the category from the table. 

b Because so few students received C or D in 
English in the twelfth grade, they were com- 
bined into one category. 

c Because so few students received A or B, they 
were com into one category. 


used, in Schools B and E a more tradi- 
tional approach with emphasis upon gram- 
mar. In School D a combination of meth- 
ods is used in Spanish: the first two years 
are taught by the aural-oral method, while 
the last two years are concerned with gram- 
mar and translation. Note that only School 
D of the study had a four-year language 
program. 

In analyzing the results to this point, it 
seems obvious that teaching method as well 
as the subject taught has a bearing upon 
the student’s achievement in English. Judg- 
ing from the fairly uniform results in all 
the schools, the variable of teacher compe- 
tence probably does not account for the re- 
lationships that were found. It is still pos- 
sible that the nature of the grading system 
allows more credit for those English skills 
learned through the study of Latin than 
for those learned in speech or journalism. 

The final question raised is: does the stu- 
dent who elected Latin differ from the stu- 
dent who chooses a modern foreign lan- 
guage or some course related to English? To 
test this possibility, twelfth grade students 
of one high school were asked whether 
they planned to go to college, and, if so, 
how certain their plans were. The more 
certain the students were about going to 
college, the higher their grades in English, 
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but there was no relationship between their 
plans to attend college and the selection 
of Latin as an elective. In other words, the 
group of students who were highly moti- 
vated to continue their education did not 
necessarily elect Latin in preference to 
other possibilities. 

Each twelfth grade student was also 
asked to select the occupation (from a list 
of sixteen) which would please him if cir- 
cumstances allowed him to follow it. Each 
was also asked how his parents would react 
to the question. It was reasoned that the 
more selective these students were, the 
more highly motivated they would be, since 
the most desirable occupations also require 
the most training. Latin students were no 
more selective than the other groups. 

Based upon this limited evidence, the hy- 
pothesis that students who elected Latin 
were more highly motivated was rejected. 
Additional study is in progress to check this 
tentative conclusion. 

The study has several limitations. It is 
based upon the records of high school 
graduates, and there were variations in pro- 
grams and graduation requirements from 
school to school. The criterion for ability 
in English is marks, and marks are noted 
for their unreliability; no other measure of 
achievement was available. The groups 
were not matched for the time spent study- 
ing languages or courses related to English. 
The method of determining motivation is 
indirect and crude. Nevertheless, some con- 
clusions can be drawn and the findings war- 
rant further investigation, as concerns not 
only the teaching of Latin, but also the 
methods and time devoted to the teaching 
of modern foreign languages. Perhaps with 
enough time and the proper methods, teach- 
ing modern foreign languages will give the 
reinforcement needed to improve English 
as well as to develop competence in the 
languages themselves. 

Conclusions that may be drawn are (1) 
that when ability in English is considered, 
Latin students did achieve significantly 
better grades in twelfth grade English than 
students who elected a modern foreign lan- 
guage or courses closely related to Eng- 
lish; and (2) that the method of instruction 
as well as the language taught contributed 
to the significant differences. 


GLEN NIMNICHT 
Colorado State College 
SHIRLEY ASPEGREN 
Greeley, Colorado 
CaRL FRANZEN 


Fort Morgan Public Schools 
Fort Morgan, Colorado 
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ITERUM WINNIE ILLE 


The following review first appeared in the 
Classical Association of Virginia Newsletter. 


ME QUIDEM IAM DIvU PIGEeT plurima auctorum 
Romanorum Graecorumque opera Anglice 
reddita apud bibliopolas venalia reperire, 
quibus manus vulgi insudent; nemo enim 
est quin sciat quanto hi libri barbare versi 
dignitate inferiores sint quam quos non 
modo homines antiqui sed etiam maiores 
nostri usque ad huius saeculi principium 
legere soliti sint. Nunc tamen per quandam 
rerum commutationem volumen in tabernis 
emere licet quod illam fabulam Anglice 
exscriptam continet cui WINNIE THE PooH 
titulum anno millesimo noningentesimo 
vicesimo sexto post Christum natum indidit 
A. A. Milne, Latine ab Alexandro Lenard, 
viro faceto, feliciter versam. Tantis quidem 
ingeni luminibus est praeditus hic vir fes- 
tivus ut fieri possit ut Phaedrus ipse, qui 
nonnullas de animalibus fabulas ad bonos 
mores excolendos aptas Romae narraverit, 
esse putetur nobis redditus. O librum iam 
diu exspectatum! Quantas illis viris hu- 
manissimis qui scriptorio apud E. P. Dutton 
Novi Eboraci praesunt gratias agere de- 
bemus! Haud constat has fabulas, si Romae 
Caesare Augusto vivo narratae essent, tam 
homines. eius temporis quam nos_ipsos 
delectaturas fuisse; plerisque enim ex iis 
auctores tantum qui utile dulci miscuerunt 
digni esse videbantur qui laudarentur. Nobis 
tamen persuasum est litteras hac quoque 
causa colendas esse, ut voluptas lectoribus 
afferatur. Omnes igitur etiam qui linguae 
Latinae per multos annos parum studiosi 
fuerint vehementer hortor ut hunc libellum 
lepidum et ipsi legant et pueris puellisque 
legendum dent; quo facto apparebit linguam 
Latinam tam ad nugas divulgendas quam 
ad res graviores exponendas idoneam esse. 


ARTHURUS FREDERICUS STOCKER 
Universitas Virginiensis 


DEAD LANGUAGE LIVING AGAIN 


The following article appeared in the Law- 
rence (Kansas) Daily Journal-World July 
1, 1961. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE students by the 
hundreds of thousands are again learning 
AMO, AMAS, AMAT, just as their parents 
did twenty-five years ago. The upswing of 
interest in Latin, the so-called dead lan- 
guage, is heartening to classical scholars 


who for years were fighting a losing battle 
as they helplessly watched a rapidly dwin- 
dling interest in the language. 

Without any apparent single reason high 
school and college students have become 
actively aware of the language again. In 
fact, a recent survey of high schools proves 
that Latin is the second most popular lan- 
guage being elected. The first is Spanish. 
The surge of back-to-Latin occurred quietly 
and was hardly noticed, even by the Latin 
teachers themselves. Suddenly, Harvard Uni- 
versity, a bastion of classical learning, de- 
cided to print its diplomas in English in- 
stead of Latin. The uproar among Harvard 
graduates was heard around the world. The 
action became a challenge and newspapers 
headlined the decision. 

Book stores across the nation had a diffi- 
cult time keeping enough copies of the 
classical story of “Winnie The Pooh” in 
stock—the one written in Latin. Prince- 
ton’s graduation talk, always given in Latin 
with translations for those attending, sud- 
denly gained nationwide attendance. Co- 
lumbia University’s valedictory address this 
year was delivered in the language of lit- 
erary Romans. 

A Nebraska housewife, former Latin 
teacher, counted the number of Latin phras- 
es on coins, bills from department stores, 
advertisements, club mottoes and other 
things with which she came into contact 
during one five day period. Latin was used 
sixty-four times. 

Four Latin scholars told newsmen that 
hardly a week goes by but what they re- 
ceive requests from individuals who want 
a Latin phrase for a letterhead, book plate 
or family crest, and from organizations 
who want a slogan in Latin. 

Recognizing the popularity of the return 
to Rome, three major department stores 
in different parts of the country on the 
same Sunday wrote copy for their adver- 
tisements in Latin. 

Although Latin as a subject to study in 
school had been on the downgrade for the 
past twenty years, it had by no means 
fallen into disuse. Pharmacists around the 
world have long used it in preparation of 
prescriptions, and in the Pharmacopoeia 
—their official handbook. All the many 
natural, physical and chemical sciences em- 
ploy Latin and Latin-root words in reports 
of research. It has remained the one inter- 
national language by which scientists of 
many countries can understand each other. 

Crossword puzzle experts know that Latin 
is the basic language from which our Eng- 
lish language was developed and in order 
to complete the most difficult puzzles one 
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must have an acquaintance with Latin. The 
same holds true for anyone interested in 
discovering the meaning of many thousands 
of unfamiliar English words based on the 
Latin. 

A survey of June, 1961, graduating sen- 
iors of three of the largest high schools 
in the United States brought forth the as- 
tounding result that a majority of the stu- 
dents believed it imperative that to make 
progress in any field of endeavor today one 
must have a working knowledge of Latin. 
Those students who did not take Latin 
courses already regretted the fact. 

So obviously we must say AVE to the old- 
new language, and vaALeE to the idea that no 
one needs study Latin! 


PETRUS ET LUPUS 


The following note and translation were 
sent to us by Helene Peterson, Neenah High 
School, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


InsPIRED by Winnie ille Pu, the Latin II 
students of Neenah High School have made 
a translation of Peter and the wolf into 
Latin. As a basis for their translation, the 
class chose Walt Disney’s version, adapted 
from Serge Prokofieff’s symphonic work 
with accompanying reading. This English 
version has a vocabulary at the fourth- 
grade level and consequently is simple 
enough to be rendered easily into Latin. 
The thoughts are elementary, the words 
concrete and without subtlety. Several prob- 
lems challenged the class, particularly the 
finding of equivalents for things which the 
Romans did not have. The class separated 
into groups of four. Each student had a 
mimeographed copy of the English version 
which was divided into an equal number 
of lines for each group. The sections worked 
independently, and when they were finished 
all translations were assembled, typed, and 
bound into a booklet complete with “pony.” 
The students worked tirelessly to find the 
exact word and idiom to express a thought. 
The project was valuable because it made 
the students aware of the difficulties of 
translating from one language to another. 


Longe sub septentrionibus ‘in Sarmatia in 
casa commoda prope fines magnae silvae 
Petrus cum avo suo habitabat. 

Petrus silvam amabat. Aestate in viis 
umbratis ejus errabat, visitans amicos suos, 
bestias feras et aves. Hieme silvam item 
amabat, cum lodix nivis albae terram la- 


cumque gelidum tegeret et summis ramis 
arborum adhaereret. Sed hieme Petrus in 
silvam ire non poterat. 

“Lupi fame confecti hieme errant,” avus 
ejus dixit cum Petrum furtim exire conan- 
tem invenit. ‘‘Manere domi debes dum satis 
annorum habeas ut eos veneris.” 

Sed Petrus certe sciebat se satis annorum 
habere ut quicquam facere posset et sciebat 
se callidiorem quam ullus lupus tum esset. 
Itaque occasionem suam exspectavit et spira 
funis gladioque parvo ligneo armatus dis- 
cessit. In via, per portam, trans pontem 
nivosum et in silvam mysticam hiemis si- 
lentio ambulavit. 

Primo Petrus frigidus et solitarius erat, 
quod candor et silentium undique erant. 

Tum “Salve, Petre,’’ parva vox similis 
tibiae pipilabat et ejus amicus antiquus, 
Satia, avis desuper volavit. ‘“‘Quid in silva 
solus hieme agis?” Satia rogavit. 

“Exeo ut lupum vener,” Petrus fortiter 
dixit. ‘““Visne mecum venire?” 

Satia venire voluit; itaque ierunt. 

Subito in ripa nivosa magnam umbram 
minitantem viderunt. Estne lupus? 

Dum Petrus et Satia trementes stant, 
umbra ad eos movit, et a tergo arboris — 
alia amica antiqua aestatis, Sonia anas 
egressa est. 

“Salve, Sonia,’ Petrus ridens dixit. ‘‘Lu- 
pum venaturi sumus.”’ 

“O,” Sonia dixit. “Dabiturne mihi facultas 
tecum venire?” 

Certe Petrus et Sonia laeti erant quod 
Sonia ventura erat, itaque discesserunt. 

Sed nunc figura surrepticia eos secuta in 
caricibus latuit. Feles Joannes subdolus 
erat, qui Soniam et Satiam avide spectavit. 

Cum in locum apertum pervenirent, ecce, 
feles salit et impetum in avem fecit. Saltus 
rapidus solum Petri e faucibus Joannis Sa- 
tiam servavit. 

Petrus permotus est. 

“Joannes,” inquit, ‘“‘crudelissimus es!"’ 

Joannes cum pudore caput dimisit. 

‘Veni, Satia,” Petrus inquit. “Joannes 
tristis est. Iterum non faciet.” 

In Joannem oculos dubitanter convertens, 
Satia in agmen iterum saluit. 

Itaque fortes venatores lupum quaerentes 
iterum progressi sunt. Petrus dux erat et 
viam eis ostendit. Tum Satia et Joannes et 
Sonia et anas venerunt. 

Et ubi lupus erat? Heu, prope Soniam et 
statim propius perveniebat! 

Repentino! Massa nivis magno cum strepi- 
tu sub pede gravi lupi fracta est. 

Agmen parvorum venatorum se versavit 
ut ei obviam iret. 

Petrus saltum vitae suae ad ramum in- 
feriorem fecit. Satia ad ramum prope eum 
volavit. 
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Sed Sonia ad salutem volare non poterat 
et natare non poterat quod lacus gelidus 
erat. Tam celeriter currere non _ poterat 
ut periculum vitare posset cum conaretur. 
Trans nivem spiritu calido lupi instante cu- 
currit. 

Ex latibulo suo Petrus et Satia et Joannes 
lupum eam persequentem anxie specta- 
verunt. Sonia e conspectu vanescit post lig- 
num caesum, lupo prope sequente, et exani- 
mati cum anxietate manserunt. 

Postea solus se retulit. Atque pennae 
anatis faucibus ejus adhaerebant. 

Sonia misera! Petrus et Satia et Joannes 
lacrimaverunt quod amicam suam amise- 
rant. Sed non diu lacrimare potuerunt, quod 
lupus sub arborem eorum saliebat dentes 
diros ostendens et sub ramum in quo sede- 
bant propius appropinquabat. 

Nunc Petrus consilium iniit. Satiae et 
Joanni, qui in consensu pipilaverunt et 
gaudium sonitu exhibuerunt, id narravit. 

Primo Satia de ramo tuto in vultum lupi 
feri et veteris volavit. Post et ante se 
conjecit, rostro tundens aures caputque lupi 
dum ingens bestia furiosa fieret. Jam lupus 
nihil temporis habuit ut Petrum Joannem- 
que spectaret. 

Super ramo arboris Petrus funem suum 
retexit et laqueum fecit. Laqueum ad ter- 
ram demisit, et feles Joannes deorsum 
serpsit. Paulo Joannes propius et propius 
descendebat ad locum quo lupus Satiaque 
pugnarent. 

Cum ad terram  perveniret, Joannes 
laqueo parato post lupum acrem serpsit. 
Laqueus funis caudam quassantem et hir- 
sutam circumvenit. Zingus! Joannes laque- 
um securo modo adstrinxit, et Petrus, 
commotus, saltans in ramo alto laxitatem 
adstringere coepit. 

Mox lupus tractum funis animadvertit. 
Furore fremens se arrectum sustulit. Sed 


Joannes iterum in ramo cum Petro erat et 
summis viribus trahebant. 

Lupus quoque trahebat et vires summas 
habuit. Olim Petrum et Joannem de ramo 
eorum paene detraxit, sed Joannes caudam 
suam ramo circumdedit et illum lupum a 
pedibus ejus detraxerunt. 

Ibi erant Petrus Joannesque super ramo 
suo, et ibi lupus fremens pendensque cauda 
sua medio in aere agitabatur. 

Nunc Satiam in actionem volare necesse 
est. Longe in silva cornu venatoris sonuit 
et amicos suos cohortata Satia ad eum 
volavit. Inter ramos volavit dum sub ea 
venatores fortes tres incedentes videret. 

Satia decucurrit et venatores fortes ter- 
ruit. Sed cursum tenuerunt. Quo modo parva 
avis efficere poterat ut eam sequerentur? 
Ululam lupi imitare conatus est. Pipilavit 
et frigutivit. 

Adhuc venatores non omnino intellegere 
poterant. 

“Est aliquid mali,’”’ unus inquit. “Haec 
parva avis nobis aliquid narrare conatur,’’ 
alter inquit. 

**Videamus,”’ tertius inquit. 

Satia cum sublevatione suspiravit. Tum 
per silvam ad Petrum Joannemque et ad 
lupum venatores ducens, procul volavit. 

“Pervenientne satis mox?’’ Satia putavit. 

Jam in conspectu arboris pervenerunt. 
Quid erat hic? Lupus securo modo funibus 
tenebatur, et Petrus et Joannes, ultro citro- 
que agitantes, in eo sedebant. 

Et quid a tergo ligni venit? Erat — ita — 
certe erat Sonia, incolumis et sana, etsi 
jam paulo infirma in pedibus suis. 

Quid tempus laetum! 

Et quod agmen laetum cum Satia et 
Joannes et tres venatores lupum portantes 
in vicum pervenirent. Et ante omnes, Petrus 
superbe processit. 

Nunc etiam avus ejus permovebatur, nam 
Petrus venator lupum ceperat! 
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THE ROMAN SECRET SERVICE 


TERM ‘“‘SECRET SERVICE’? has sev- 
eral definitions. It can mean the 


detective service of government, a po- 
lice force concerned with the internal 
security of the state, and when used 
to describe an institution of the Roman 
Empire, it may thus suggest the image 
of an ancient Gestapo, NKVD, or FBI. 
Actually, the resemblance between the 
Roman internal security police force 
and its modern counterparts, while close 
in some important particulars, is by no 
means complete. Accordingly, the ex- 
pression ‘‘secret service’’ should be con- 
ceived as a convenient, if not perfectly 
descriptive, label for an ancient institu- 
tion which has no exact modern paral- 
lel. 

A secret service developed rather late 
in Roman history for several reasons. 
First of all, the idea of a permanent, 
highly organized agency of this nature 
was foreign to principles of city-state 
government common to classical Greece 
and republican Rome. In the absence 
of an attorney general’s office, both the 
Greeks and early Romans preferred to 
rely on citizen informers and prose- 
cutors to reveal threats against the 
state.! The Spartans, it is true, had a 
secret service of sorts, the krypteia, 
but that was a by-product of the unique 
problem posed by helotry.2 Of greater 
interest than the krypteia is the Persian 
intelligence agency, ‘‘the eyes and ears 
of the King,’’ a true detective service 


which attracted the attention and ad- 
miration, but not the emulation, of 
the Greeks.* It might be expected that 
the Romans, faced by the second cen- 
tury B.c. with the problem of govern- 
ing distant provinces like the Persians 
before them, should have borrowed or 
discovered such a centralizing institu- 
tion. They did not, partly because the 
absolutism inherent in a secret service 
ran counter to ideals of government 
by senatorial oligarchy, partly because 
the bureaucracy, of which any sophisti- 
cated secret service is but a function, 
was still in an embryonic stage of de- 
velopment. 4 

It is significant that the first proto- 
types of the Roman secret service ap- 
peared in the period of civil wars which 
destroyed the Republic during the last 
century of its existence. During that 
era, warring dynasts turned to trusted 
soldiers, sometimes chosen from their 
private military entourage or praeto- 
rian guard, to ferret out information 
and, as officers of arrest or execution, 
to do the ‘‘dirty work’’ that one might 
expect of a secret police. 

Even before his accession to sole 
power, Augustus was well versed in 
the use of trusted personnel on such 
missions.*¢ It was characteristic of 
Augustus, as self-proclaimed restorer 
of the Republic and as princeps, that 
he masked imperial absolutism, and so 
it is not surprising that little knowledge 
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has survived of practices protecting 
the security of the state and of its 
chief during his reign. It seems certain, 
however, that Augustus and his suc- 
cessors during the first century of the 
Empire did not rely on any one agency 
in particular to detect and to expose 
subversion. 

They used informers — delatores — 
to reveal a wide range of crimes, real 
and imagined.?7 One should perhaps 
stress that the Romans throughout their 
history made great use of informers 
and that they became an important 
supplement to an institutionalized se- 
cret service. Delation is a constant fac- 
tor in the history of internal security not 
only during the Republic, but through- 
out both the Principate and Late Em- 
pire. In addition to informers, the first 
emperors used efficiently the praetorian 
guard, especially its centurions and tri- 
bunes, to act as plain-clothes men and 
to arrest those accused of treason.§ 
Sometimes they depended upon highly- 
placed freedmen at court or on pro- 
vincial procurators to gather confiden- 
tial information. 

The agency that was to deserve the 
title of secret service first came into 
existence at some time shortly before 
a.pv. 100, and one may with some con- 
fidence attribute its foundation to Do- 
mitian.!9 The Roman secret service 
probably developed out of a basic re- 
form instituted by Domitian in the ‘‘G-4’’ 
or supply section of the imperial gen- 
eral staff—the praetorium— and _ in- 
volving the use of non-commissioned 
officers and some centurions. Stated 
simply, the Roman secret service was 
staffed by supply sergeants whose origi- 
nal functions had been the purchase for 
and distribution to the troops of grain 
— frumentum — whence their name, 
frumentarii.11 It seems probable that 
frumentarii or their prototypes had 
been serving on the headquarters staffs 


of governors-general even before Do- 
mitian’s reign, although there is no 
positive evidence that this was the 
case. Commentators assume that they 
were on the move on logistical assign- 
ments at an early date, and that they 
were in constant touch not only with 
the army and bureaucracy, but with 
the provincial population as well. Hence 
they were in an excellent position to 
observe and to report on all kinds of 
situations of interest to the government. 
Domitian was probably the first to rec- 
ognize that they could be an excellent 
liaison between the provinces and the 
general staff at the capital, and to 
detach some of them from their legion- 
ary headquarters ‘for temporary duty 
as couriers in the service of ‘‘G-4’’ at 
Rome. He probably founded for them, 
and for other non-commissioned officers 
similarly seconded from the provinces, 
a special transient billet and base of 
operations on the Caelian hill, the castra 
peregrinorum.1!2 The frumentarii who 
were thus placed for a time at the 
disposal of the central government were 
still carried on the strength of their 
provincial legions, even though they 
had been shifted into a different chain 
of command. Their headquarters at 
Rome was commanded by a senior cen- 
turion, the princeps peregrinorum, who 
was responsible directly to the emperor, 
or, in his place, to the praetorian pre- 
fecture. 13 

The frumentarii, soldiers like many 
early imperial bureaucrats, were per- 
fectly integrated into the Roman mili- 
tary establishment by virtue of their re- 
cruitment, careers, and functions. If 
any fairly close parallel is to be drawn 
between them and any modern Amer- 
ican institution, it is to be found in the 
organization, if not in the duties, of 
Military Intelligence rather than in the 
FBI. Although of unusual importance to 
the central government, they tended 
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THE ROMAN SECRET SERVICE 


to blend into Roman military adminis- 
tration, in which their position appears 
to the modern observer deceptively rou- 
tine. 

It is sometimes stated that these 
agents were recruited exclusively from 
the western provinces, at least before 
the Severan dynasty, the implication 
being that they were ‘‘more Roman,”’ 
more suited to employment as central- 
izers of the government, perhaps as 
some sort of elite corps or Roman SS.14 
Such a view rests on a basic miscon- 
ception of Roman military and admin- 
istrative policy and is demonstrably 
false.15 All legions sent frumentarii to 
Rome for special duty; for this reason, 
the frumentarii may be regarded from 
the point of view of their recruitment 
as a typical microcosm of the imperial 
non-commissioned officers’ cadre. Like 
the legionaries in general, the frumen- 
tarii of the second and third centuries 
tended to be recruited locally by the 
various provincial garrisons.16 They 
ranged from men of lowly origin and 
of possibly doubtful Latinity and Ro- 
manization!? to the sons of the mu- 
nicipal middle classes who possessed 
much higher standards of culture and 
education. 18 

From the point of view of their ca- 
reers as well as of their recruitment, 
the frumentarii were typical enlisted 
men. That is to say, they had very little 
chance of rising high in the military 
or administrative hierarchy.19 Some 
held other administrative posts as non- 
commissioned officers before death or 
retirement;2® some reached the cen- 
turionate,21 but few of them who rose 
from the ranks were promoted into 
the equestrian hierarchy of office-hold- 
ing. The chances for speedier advance- 
ment were greater if a man had been 
commissioned a centurion directly upon 
recruitment and had served as fru- 
mentarius in that rank. In such a case 


fast advancement probably depended 
more on his having begun as a centurion 
at an early age than on his having been 
employed in the secret service.22 Even 
with the advantage of original recruit- 
ment as a centurio frumentarius, one 
could not look forward to ending one’s 
career as more than an equestrian gov- 
ernor of some fairly small and in- 
significant province, albeit at an ex- 
cellent salary.2? Only during the Sever- 
an dynasty do former secret service 
agents, and these rather few, attain 
the highest honors as praetorian pre- 
fects, senators, or even, in one case, 
as consular colleague of the emperor.?4 
Such promotion was regarded by con- 
temporaries as unusual and scanda- 
lous.25 Plainly, then, a career in the 
secret service was not necessarily more 
promising than any other for the Ro- 
man non-commissioned officer. 

No table of military strength and 
organization has survived to indicate 
how many of these agents were on 
the rolls of each legion. It was once 
thought that a typical governor’s staff 
contained only one frumentarius, but 
such a view is unattested by the sources 
and is improbable.2® An estimate of 
their number can be made, since the 
approximate size of legionary staffs 
is known, as well. as the number of 
various other military bureaucrats serv- 
ing on them.27 In the second century 
a.p. each legion probably supplied some- 
thing on the order of five or ten fru- 
mentarii, which would give a_ total 
strength in the provinces and on duty 
at the capital of about two hundred 
men.28 This number need not have been 
static, and an increase may be posited 
for the third century as the central 
government was increasingly preoccu- 
pied in areas where the frumentarii 
could render invaluable service: com- 
munication, supply and taxation, and 
internal security. 
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The Roman army in general and its 
secret service in particular regarded 
the state highway network with its way 
and posting stations, the military supply 
and taxation systems which depended 
on the roads, and the various military 
posts which guarded them and the sur- 
rounding countryside as an integrated 
unit.2% It is not surprising, therefore, 
to discover that the three basic duties 
of the secret service were those of 
couriers, tax collectors, and policemen. 
There is positive evidence that the fru- 
mentarii, as couriers bearing all kinds 
of messages to and from the central 
government, were among the most im- 
portant users of the state highways. 
As such, they could requisition horses, 
carriages, lodging, and supplies which 
were at the disposal of officials on state 
business. As couriers they resembled 
superficially the ‘“‘eyes and ears” of 
the Persian Great King; the resem- 
blance stems from an administrative 
need common to both the Persian and 
Roman Empires and probably does not 
suggest institutional borrowing by the 
Romans from their oriental predeces- 
sors. 

The evidence connecting them with 
the collection of taxes, especially those 
in kind, is less explicit. I believe that 
they were always basically responsible 
for procuring grain for military uses, 
a duty that increased in importance 
in the third century a.p., as the Empire, 
in an era of monetary inflation, sys- 
tematized collections in kind.#1 Ulti- 
mately they were concerned as well with 
the regulation of the grain supply of 
the city of Rome; they had permanent 
posts at Portus, where they worked 
with the Prefect of the Urban Grain 
Supply, and along the Appian Way to 
the grain port of Puteoli.?2 They may 
also have enforced collection of taxes 
in coin on certain professions and of 
customs duties along and within im- 
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perial frontiers.*3 Such activities would 
have justified the epithet kolle-tio-nes 
— ‘“‘revenuers’’ — applied to them and 
to their associates by Greek-speaking 
provincials of the early third century.*4 
Accordingly, their activity as internal 
security police was not their only im- 
portant service in the interests of ad- 
ministrative centralization, even though 
it may be the one that immediately 
arrests the attention of the modern ob- 
server. 

It cannot be stated categorically that 
their corps began serving as a secret 
service agency immediately upon its 
foundation.’ Certainly by the first quar- 
ter of the second century the frumen- 
tarii were spies in the service of the cen- 
tral government, and it is tempting to 
suppose that their potential use in this 
capacity should not long have escaped 
the attention of a ruthless or efficient 
emperor, like Domitian himself. The 
first emperor known to have used them 
as detectives was Hadrian, who put 
them to work spying on the imperial 
court.35 Evidence which shows them 
acting as spies is rather extensive from 
the late second and early third cen- 
turies. At that time, no class, high or 
low, could escape their prying. Promi- 
nent generals and senators as well as 
lowly Christians were particular ob- 
jects of attention for the frumentarii.*® 
In Rome itself, they appear to have 
worked closely with the urban police 
force.*7 In addition to investigating and 
arresting, they were commissioned to 
carry out political assassinations.**% As 
detectives, the unofficial epithet curiosi 
—‘‘snoops’” or ‘‘busybodies’’— was 
probably applied to them by about a.p. 
200.39 

The ways in which they did their 
sleuthing remain obscure. Romans were 
familiar with the use of plain-clothes 
men and agents provocateurs; even 
though no source states specifically that 
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frumentarii were so used, one may 
imagine that they were, when entrust- 
ed with delicate and confidential as- 
signments.+® There is, however, definite 
evidence that in certain capacities, es- 
pecially as bureaucrats and couriers, 
their presence was not hidden but rath- 
er revealed clearly and intentionally 
by the uniforms they wore and by the 
characteristic ensigns they carried.4! 
It is interesting that imperial govern- 
ment occasionally advertised the pres- 
ence of these representatives of au- 
thority and centralization in order to 
remind its subjects forcibly that they 
owed its agents the respect due the 
majesty of Rome itself. 

In addition to their main duties, many 
miscellaneous activities were assigned 
to the frumentarii, some of which had 
little or no bearing on internal secu- 
rity. They were occasionally supervis- 
ors of public mines and quarries,+2 
of prisons,4? of public works,44 and, 
apparently, of mimic spectacles pre- 
sented on Roman and perhaps provin- 
cial stages.45 Like their successors in 
the Late Empire, they could be called 
upon to perform any important task 
the central government chose to assign 
them. 

Individually, the duties of the fru- 
mentarii did not differ markedly from 
those of certain other military bu- 
reaucrats of non-commissioned grades 
who might also have been called upon 
occasionally to act as spies, policemen, 
tax collectors, couriers, building super- 
visors, etc.46 In the aggregate, how- 
ever, the functions of the frumentarii 
represented something unique and es- 
sential and thus set their corps apart 
from others affiliated with either the 
provincial or general staffs. 

The sources give very little informa- 
tion regarding the character of these 
agents of the central administration and 
the attitude of Rome’s subjects to them. 


Inscriptions often testify to their human 
qualities as loyal friends and as de- 
voted husbands, fathers, and sons. Nev- 
ertheless, their duties were not such 
as to endear them to the population at 
large. At the lowest echelons of govern- 
ment, Roman imperial administrators 
even in the most enlightened periods 
could be arbitrary, authoritarian, and 
corrupt, especially where the collection 
of imperial revenues and the detection 
of subversion were concerned. Even 
had the frumentarii all been dedicated 
and incorruptible men, they were bound 
to be disliked. 


The temptation to exceed their au-— 


thority was probably great. By the 
third century at the latest, when they 
were under increasing pressure from 
higher echelons to guarantee the flow 
of revenue in kind and to protect the 


security of an increasingiy impover- - 


ished and apparently disintegrating 
state, they were roundly hated by 
Rome’s subjects. During the Severan 
dynasty, peasants in Asia Minor com- 
plained bitterly regarding arbitrary 
arrests and exactions made by these 
men and their associates.47 An inscrip- 
tion from the province of Asia honors 
a centurio frumentarius, who, although 
he had the opportunity, did not oppress 
the provincials.4% We have it on fairly 
good authority that they were regarded 
as a plague by the last quarter of the 
third century.4® Their snooping had 
become unbearable, and their general 
conduct, at least in fiscal matters, re- 
sembled that of a plundering army. 
Commentators during the Late Empire 
were unanimous in comparing the fru- 
mentarii with their successors, the 
agentes in rebus,5° who are generally 
reputed to have been the corrupt mini- 
ons of a police state. The Roman secret 
service had to perform tasks both nec- 
essary and unpopular; this should not 
obscure the fact that they represented a 
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rule of law which, in application, was at 
best often impersonal or arbitrary and 
at worst inhumane. 

The secret service remained an es- 
sential institution of government during 
the Late Empire. It appears that Dio- 
cletian, who is generally credited with 
‘disbanding’ the frumentarii, rather 
reorganized them on a quasi-military 
basis with a new name, “‘general agents”’ 
— agentes in rebus.51 This corps per- 
formed a wide range of functions al- 
most identical to those of its prede- 
cessor. It differed from the frumen- 
tarii, however, in several ways. Its re- 
cruitment was civilian rather than mili- 
tary, even though the titles of rank 
applied to the corps, as well as its 
privileges, were those of field soldiers. 
Its relation to the central administration 
was changed in two important ways. 
The general agents were removed from 
the jurisdiction of the praetorian pre- 
fecture and were placed under a new 
official of ministerial rank functioning 
at court, the Master of the Offices.52 
Their activities and careers were co- 
ordinated with those of the secretaries 
serving the imperial Privy Council or 
Consistory, who formed an important 
second branch of the internal security 
organization.53 The general agents were 
much more numerous than the frumen- 
tarii had been, and their corps includ- 
ed on occasion about twelve hundred 
men.54 

Of special interest is the relation of 
these general agents to certain minis- 
tries of state, like the praetorian and 
urban prefectures. The central govern- 
ment of the declining Empire wished 
the influence of its internal security 
organization to be pervasive, and thus 
seconded from the imperial court ex- 
perienced spies to serve as chiefs of 
staff in the first echelons of adminis- 
tration and to control superiors and 
subordinates alike, somewhat in the 
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manner of Soviet Political Commis- 
sars.55 It appears that these agents 
often co-operated with rather than spied 
on their superiors, since the latter could 
patronize them in their careers. How- 
ever corrupt they may have been, they 
survived in the government of Ostro- 
gothic Italy in the sixth century,5® while 
in the Byzantine Empire they con- 
tinued to function until the central ad- 
ministration was again reorganized 
shortly after a.p. 700.57 

To sum up: the internal security 
agencies of the Roman Empire deserve 
the title ‘‘secret service’ even though 
their activities included many not nec- 
essarily secret or even directly related 
to the political safety of the state. 
They were primarily centralizers of 
administration and as such formed an 
integral part of early imperial bureauc- 
racy rooted in the military establish- 
ment. They represented imperial pow- 
er in spheres that could affect adversely 
the lives of Rome’s subjects, and even- 
tually they earned the hatred of the 
Empire. Although reorganized about 
a.pv. 300, the secret service continued 
to perform its functions in the tradition- 
al manner. The fact thet this agency 
lasted for six hundred years illustrates 
how essential it seemed to the central 
administration and provides a striking 
instance of institutional longevity for 
which imperial government was noted 
in other fields as well. 


G. SINNIGEN 
University of California, Berkeley 


This article is the revised form of a paper 
read December 28, 1960 before the Ancient His- 
tory session of the American Historical Associ- 
ation. 

| See J. O. Lofberg, Sycophancy in Athens (Uni- 
versity of Chicago dissertation 1917) and his 
article ‘“The sycophant-parasite,"" CP 15 (1920) 
61-72, which treats the Hellenistic period. For 
Republican Rome, see especially Helen Russell, 
Advancement in rank under the Roman Republic 
as a reward for the soldier and the public prose- 
cutor (Bryn Mawr dissertation 1955). 
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THE ROMAN SECRET SERVICE 


2 Discussions of the occur in almost 
every general treatment of Spartan institutions. 
See H. Jeanmaire, “‘La cryptie lacédémonienne,”’ 
REG 26 (1913) 121-150; K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient 
Sparta: a re-examination of the evidence (Man- 
chester 1949) 374f., 390; H. Michell, Sparta (Cam- 
bridge 1952) 162-164. 

8 Herod. 8.97f.; Xenophon Cyro. 8.2.10-12; 8.6.16- 
18; Apuleius Liber de mundo 26. On the Persian 
postal service in general, see E. Holmberg, Zur 
Geschichte des Cursus Publicus (Uppsala 1933) 
18-21, with the important corrections of H.-G. 
Pflaum, “Essai sur le cursus publicus sous le 


haut-empire romain,’’ MemAclInscr 14 (1940) 192- 
205. 


4A. H. M. Jones, ‘“‘The Roman Civil Service 
(clerical and sub-clerical grades),’’ JRS 39 (1949) 
38-42, has most recently commented on the char- 
acter of early Roman bureaucracy. 

5 See the evidence collected by Wolfgang Riepl, 
Das Nachrichtenwesen des Altertums (Leipzig- 
Berlin 1913) 456 with note 9. 

6 Appian De bel. civ. 3.44; 4.7ff. and, in general, 
the comments of C. G. Starr, Civilization and the 
Caesars (Cornell 1954) 64, 73. 

7 The standard work en delation remains G. 
Boissiére, L’accusation publique et les délateurs 
chez les romains (Niort 1911). The contributions 
of R. S. Rogers, including Criminal trials and 
criminal legislation under Tiberius (Philological 
monographs No. 6, 1935) are essential. 

8 See for example Tac. Ann. 1.6.1, 3; 11.37.4; 15. 
60.3; Hist. 1.85, and the comments of Starr, 159. 

® As, for example, Narcissus in Dio 60.15.5f.; 
Tac. Hist. 2.65; Plut. Galba 19.1. 

10 In general, see my forthcoming article, ‘“The 
origins of the frumentarii,”” Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome 27 (1961), from 
which many of the following arguments are 
drawn. I believe that there are no reasons to 
link the frumentarii with the creation of the 
imperial praetorium by Augustus or with the ar- 
rest and detention of St. Paul during Nero’s 
reign. 

11 For the basic literature on the frumentarii 
see Fiebiger, RE 7 (1910) 122-125; Vaglieri, DizEp 
3 (1922) 221-224; and P. K. Baillie Reynolds, ‘“The 
troops quartered in the castra peregrinorum,” 
JRS 13 (1923) 168-189. 

12 See Baillie Reynolds, ibid., and A. M. Colini, 
Storia e topografia del celio nell’antichita (Atti 
Pont Serie 3, Mem. 7, 1944) 240-245. Professor 
Richard Krautheimer and Mr. G. U. S. Corbett 
of the American Academy in Rome believe that 
the Severan wall recently revealed immediately 
beneath the floor in the middle of S. Stefano 
Rotondo belongs to the castra peregrinorum. 

183 On the frumentarii within the chain of com- 
mand of the praetorian prefecture see 8. J. de 
Laet, ‘“‘Les pouvoirs militaires des préfets du 
prétoire et leur développement progressif,"’ 
RBPhil 25 (1946-47) 533-536 and Durry, RE 22 
(1954) 2410. 

14 This is essentially the view of A. von Domas- 
zewski, Die Rangordnung des rémischen Heeres 
(Bonn 1908) 35. 

15 See E. Birley, “‘The origins of legionary 
centurions,"" Roman Britain and the Roman Army 
(1953) 104-124, who explodes another similar 
tenet of Domaszewski on the allegedly Italian 
nature of the centurionate before Severus. See 


CIL 3.1980 and AE 1940 84 = Epigraphica 1 (1938- 
39) 145,4 for pre-Severan frumentarii from the 
eastern provinces of the Empire. 

16 See in general G. Forni, Il reclutamento delle 
legioni da Augusto a Diocleziano (Rome 1953) 
chap. 7. For examples of frumentarii recruited 
locally: CIL 2.4154, 6088; 6.3346 = Dessau 2365; 
6.3333, 3336, 3351 = Dessau 2366, 3353; 3332 = Des- 
sau 2367; 13.8040. 

17 CIL 6.3351; see M. Bang, Die Germanen im 
rémischen Dienst (Berlin 1906) 82. 

18 Dacia 34, 49, 3= AE 1933, 248. 

19 See Forni, op. cit., 45f. 

20 See the evidence collected by von Domas- 
zewski, op. cit., 34f. 

21 CIL 6.3351; 13.6682, with the comments of 
Bang, op. cit., 82; CIL 3.2063 = Dessau 2370; pos- 
sibly CIL 6.36776, differently restored in Dessau 
9080. 

22 See Birley, op. cit., 121ff. 

23 Pflaum, ‘“‘Procurator,"" RE 23 (1957) 1273, 
and his Les procurateurs équestres sous le haut- 
empire romain (Paris 1950) 98, 187f., 261. 

24 Dio 78.14.14; 15.1. 

25 Ibid. 

26 See Domaszewski, op. cit., 34f., with the com- 
ment of E. Ritterling, “Ein Amtsabzeichen der 
beneficiarii consularis im Museum zu Wiesbaden,”’ 
BonnJbb 125 (1919) 25, note 3. 

27.On the size of legionary officia, see Ritter- 
ling, op. cit., 25f. and E. Stein, Die kaiserlichen 
Beamten und Truppenkérper im  rdmischen 
Deutschland unter dem Prinzipat (Vienna 1932) 
75-78. About 96 men can be accounted for in an 
officium composed of about 100 soldiers detached 
from one legion. In an offictum numbering about 
200 men drawn from a garrison of two legions, 
at least 181 positions can be identified. 

28 This estimate compares with Baillie Rey- 
nolds’' maximum of about 300-400 troops of all 
kinds in the castra peregrinorum, op. cit., 177, 
and that of Paribeni, ‘“‘Dei milites frumentarii e 
dell’approvvigionamento della corte imperiale,”’ 
RM 20 (1905) 317f.. who speaks of “qualche 
centenaio’’ frumentarii. 


29 Nicely stated by E. Sander, “‘Das Recht des 
rémischen Soldaten,’’ RhM 101 (1958) 221. 


30 The emperor Macrinus, fleeing the crucial 
battle lost to the Severans in a.p. 218, disguised 
himself as a frumentarius and was given unques- 
tioned use of the postal facilities in his attempt 
at making a getaway. See Dio 78.39.23 and 
Herodian 5.4.7-8. 

31 See E. Stein, Histoire du bas-empire 1 (2nd 
ed. Paris 1959) 45, with the literature cited in 
note 130; see also p. 114. De Laet, op. cit., 550. 


S2CIL 14.7; 14.125 = Dessau 2223. Jacopi in 
Giornale d'Italia (August 5/6, 1959) 3 has pub- 
lished an interesting inscription discovered dur- 
ing work on Rome's new international airport at 
Fiumicino. It shows that in ap. 210 a centurio 
frumentarius at Portus supervised the excavation 
of sand for use as ballast on ships. See also the 
comments of R. Meiggs, Roman Ostia (Oxford 
1960) 320f., for a recent discussion of frumentarii 
as part of the imperial administration of the 
port. On the evidence linking frumentarii with the 
Appian Way and the importation of grain from 
Puteoli, see Rostovtzeff, ‘“‘Frumentum,"’ RE 7 
(1910) 181. 
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33 See Tertullian, De fuga in pers. 13.3, who says 
that curiosi and beneficiarii kept lists of Chris- 
tians subject to the vectigal levied on degrading 
professions. Unlike G. Lopuszanski, ‘‘La police 
romaine et les chrétiens,’’ AntCl 20 (1951) 8-12, 
I think that these curiosi were, in fact, frumen- 
tarii. Tertullian had a definite class of officials 
in mind, and frumentarii were closely associated 
with beneficiarii during the Principate. The suc- 
cessors to the frumentarii, the agentes in rebus, 
were officially callec curiosi by a.p. 355. See 
Cod. Theod. 6.29.1: (Agentes in rebus) quos cura- 
gendarios sive ci:riosos provincialium consuetudo 
appellat. .. . There is no direct evidence that 
frumentarii enforced collection of portoria, yet 
in some capacity they often left evidence at or 
near sites where such dues were collected. At 
Sirmium CIL 3.3241 (De Laet, Portorium 222f.); 
Almus (Lom) 3.7420 (De Laet 197); Pons Aeni 
3.5579 (De Laet 220); etc. The agentes in rebus, 
as curiosi litorum, seem to have been so em- 
ployed. Cod. Theod. 6.29.8, 10, 12; see also Stein, 
Histoire du bas-empire 2 (1949) 102, 213ff. 

34 See J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, ‘‘Bericht 
liber eine dritte Reise in Lydien,’’ DenkschrWien 
(phil.-hist. Klasse) 57 (1914), 1.Anhang, Nos. 9, 
28, 55. On kolle-tioenes in general see most re- 
cently L. Robert, ‘“‘Sur un papyrus de Bruxelles,’’ 
RevPh 69 (1943) 111-119. 

35 SHA vita Hadr. 11.4.6. 


36 On the centurio frumentarius Aquilius Felix, 
notus caedibus senatoriis, see SHA vita Jul. 5.8, 
CIL 10.6657, and Baillie Reynolds, op. cit., 180. 
See also SHA vita Alb. 8.1f., which probably 
refers to frumentarii; vita Claud. 17.1. On their 
use against Christians, see Eusebius Ecc. hist. 
6.40 and Cyprian Ep. 81. 


37 Their headquarters on the Caelian was across 
the street from a station of the vigiles. See Colini, 
op. cit.; CIL 6.3052, a graffito scratched by a 
frumentarius on the wall of another such station 
in the city. CIL 6.1063 = Dessau 2178 shows cen- 
turiones frumentarii integrated in the chain of 
command under the praefectus vigilum. 


88 SHA vita Jul. 5.8; vita Commod. 4.5; vita 
Alb. 8.1f. 


39 See above, note 33. 


On the use of plain-clothes men, see Starr, 
op. cit., 159; and Tac. Hist. 1.85. The classic 
example of the use of agents provocateurs is 
given by Epictetus Diss. 14.3.5, on whom see 
Starr, op. cit., 141. Epictetus may well have had 
frumentarii in mind. I doubt very much whether 
the soldiers serving in civilian dress mentioned in 
P.Lat.Gen.1 and Pliny Ep. 7.25 are secret service 
agents in plain clothes. See Bliimner, ‘“‘Aus den 
Akten eines rémischen Militararchivs in Aegyp- 
ten,"’ NJbb 5 (1900) 432-443, and Gilliam, “ ‘Paga- 
nus’ in ‘BGU’ 696,"" AJP 73 (1952) 76f. 


41 See Ritterling, op. cit., 23, 28, 33, and A. 
Alféldi, ‘“‘Hasta—summa imperii,"”” AJA 63 (1959) 
11, and his “Vom Speerattribut der altrémischen 
Koénige zu den _ Benefiziarierlanzen,”” Limes- 
Studien (Basel 1959) 9. 


42 CIL 11.1322 = Dessau 2371; AE 1936, 61. 

43 CIL 3.433. 

44 Dessau 9473 = Dittenberger SIG 2, 830 p. 545; 
CIL 3.1980 = Dessau 2287. 

45 CIL 6.1063 = Dessau 2178; perhaps also Pap. 
Fuad 14, on which see L. Casson, “‘Thurdé-n: a 
note on P. Fuad Univ. 14," TAPA (1949) 425, and 
most recently A. E. R. Boak and H. C. Youtie, 
The archive of Aurelius Isodorus (Ann Arbor 
1960) 401, note to lines 1-2. 


46 For a survey of the various uses of the mili- 

tary in administration, see H. Zwicky, Zur Ver- 

des Militirs in der Verwaltung der 
rémischen Kaiserzeit (Zurich 1944). 

47 See above, note 34. W. H. Friend, “A third 
century inscription relating to angareia in 
Phrygia,’’ JRS 46 (1956) 52f., shows that relations 
between military officials and the civilian popula- 
tion could still be friendly in the early third 
century. 

48 CIG 2802 = Dessau 9474 with the comments of 
Rostovtzeff, Social and economic history of the 
Roman Empire, 2d ed. (Oxford 1957) 709, note 7, 
and E. Sander, ‘‘Zur Rangordnung des rémischen 
Heeres: die gradus ex caliga,’’ Historia 3 (1954 
55) 99. 

49 Sextus Aurelius Victor Lib. de Caes. 39.44f. 

50 Ibid.; Hieron. In Abdiam 1; Lydus De mens. 
1.26, De mag. 3.7. 

51 See, most recently, W. Ensslin, ‘Valerius 
(Diocletianus)’’ RE 7A (1948) 2455, with the cited 
literature, overlooked by Palanque in his edition 
of E. Stein, Histoire du bas-empire 1 (1959) 471, 
note 91. 

52In general, see A. E. R. Boak, The Master of 
the Offices in the later Roman and Byzantine 
Empires (New York 1924). 

53W. Sinnigen, “‘Two branches of the Late 
Roman secret service,"’ AJP 80 (1959) 238-254. 

54In av. 430 there were 1174 agentes (Cod. 
Theod. 6.27.23), under Leo, 1248 (Cod. Iust. 
12.20.3). 

55To Sinnigen, op. cit., 239ff., with the cited 
literature, add Holmberg, op. cit., 119-126. 

56 Under the Ostrogoths they were known gener- 
ally as comitiaci and worked with saiones, cor- 
responding Germanic officials. See Stein, Histoire 
2, 122f. 

57 In the early Byzantine Empire the agentes 
in rebus were called magistriani because of their 
affiliation with the Master of the Offices. The 
latest such officials I am able to trace occur dur- 
ing the first reign of Justinian II, a.v. 685-695 
(Theophanes Chron. 737) and in two papyri from 
Arabic Egypt probably datable shortly after a.p. 
700 (Greek papyri in the British Museum 1404 
and 1457). In the early eighth century the Master 
of the Offices, and presuinably his magistriani, 
were abolished and replaced by a new organiza- 
tion under the Logothete of the Drome. See J. B. 
Bury, Imyerial administrative system in the ninth 
century (London 1911) 91ff. 
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PROGRAMS IN THE CLASSICS FOR 
SUPERIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


There appear below three papers pre- 
sented at the 1961 meeting of CAMWS 
as part of a panel discussion with Ger- 
ald F. Else acting as moderator. The 
portion of the original discussion pre- 
sented by Frank O.'Copley, “‘What are 
the high schools doing for the superior 
student?” is incorporated in his larger 
report, The American high school and 
the talented student, which has been 
published by the University of Michi- 
gan. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT: 
ENRICHMENT AND ACCELERATION 
IN THE LATIN PROGRAM 


THE PHILOSOPHY BEHIND the Advanced 
Placement Program developed out of 
the School-College Study General edu- 
cation in school and college (Harvard 
University Press 1952), which estab- 
lished that there was much repetition 
in courses and course content between 
the last two years of high school and 
the first two years of college, and that 
an intensive program worked on jointly 
by representatives of both school and 
college could do much to eliminate this 
repetition and thus speed up and enrich 
the curriculum for the better student 
who is going on to college. 

Developing these ideas, the Program 


begins with courses on the college level 
given in secondary schools to able and 
ambitious students. There are thirteen 
such courses offered, equivalent in most 
instances to courses given during the 
first and second semester of the fresh- 
man year in college. Each course is 
fully described in the publication Ad- 
vanced Placement Program: course de- 
scriptions. There are two courses out- 
lined for Latin, IV and V. The descrip- 
tion of Latin IV is: 


For one semester’s college credit in Latin a 
fourth year enriched school course cover- 
ing the reading in Latin of Books 1, 2, 4, 6, 
and either 3 or 5 of the Aeneid is required. 
A thorough knowledge of the remaining 
books of the Aeneid is expected. This course 
is viewed as including, in addition to the 
ability to translate, some appreciation of the 
Aeneid as poetry, ability to read aloud and 
scan Latin hexameter verse, study of the 
ancient epic as a literary genre, and some 
acquaintance with Roman social, political, 
and literary history. 


For Latin V the booklet states: 


For two semesters’ college credit in Latin, 
the requirement beyond a course in Vergil 
(which need not be an advanced course as 
«cescribed for Latin IV) is work at the fifth 
year level, including reading of any two of 
the following: (1) a substantial amount of 
prose drawn from two of the following: the 
philosophic works of Cicero, the writings of 
Livy, or the works of Tacitus, (2) at least 
two Roman comedies, one each of Plautus 
and Terence, (3) a substantial amount of 
the lyric poetry of Catullus and Horace. 
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For further information, the Course de- 
scriptions booklet may be obtained by 
writing to Educational Testing Service, 
Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Thirteen Advanced Placement Exam- 
inations based upon the courses dis- 
cussed in the booklet are offered each 
spring. The two Latin examinations, 
in Latin IV and in Latin V, are pre- 
pared by a committee of five teachers, 
three from colleges and two from sec- 
ondary schools, with the assistance 
of testing specialists from the Educa- 
tional Testing Service staff. The mem- 
bers of these committees of examiners 
are appointed for a term of three years. 

The examinations are administered 
each May in those schools which pre- 
sent candidates for the program. The 
fee is $5 for registration and $8 for 
each examination taken. Students are 
allowed three hours to complete the 
examination. 

Committees of readers, who grade 
the examinations each June, are com- 
posed of teachers from schools and 
colleges throughout the country. At least 
one reader holds membership also on 
the examining committee, to insure 
some communication between those 
composing and those marking the ex- 
aminations. Examination papers are 
graded on a point scale: 5, 4,3, 2,1. 
‘‘Five’’ is equivalent to high honors, 
and ‘‘one”’ to failure. For most col- 
leges, a grade of ‘‘three’’ is acceptable. 
An AP examination report which in- 
cludes the examination questions, the 
student’s paper, the grade given by 
the reading committee, and interpretive 
information on the examination grades 
is sent to the college which the candi- 
date is entering. The college then de- 
termines whether the student is worthy 
of credit or placement or both or 
neither. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the program is the School-College Con- 


ference held each June. At this time 
the readers give their report, the ex- 
aminers are present to discuss and 
defend the current examination, and all 
those in attendance may voice their 
opinions on methods of improving the 
program. The conferences afford ex- 
cellent opportunities for school and col- 
lege people to meet and discuss com- 
mon problems. 

This, as briefly as I am able to de- 
scribe it, is the Advanced Placement 
Program. I should like to consider the 
advantages which I believe AP offers 
the superior student of Latin, under 
three rather arbitrary headings: en- 
richment, enrichment-acceleration, and 
acceleration. 

In Advanced Placement, enrichment 
takes place in two ways: first, by 
the addition of a new course, Latin V, 
to the conventional high school pro- 
gram; second, by the modification of 
the traditional Vergil course in such 
a way that more stress is placed upon 
the literary qualities of the Aeneid. 
It should be understood that this new 
stress does not lessen the student’s 
ability to understand what the poem 
actually says. It assumes that the sur- 
face meaning is obtained first, but that 
rather than stopping at this level, the 
student is encouraged to go on and ex- 
plore the poem to whatever depth he 
is able. Our Vergil scholar comes to 
class with 30 to 40 lines of prepared 
translation. Before we can investigate 
any passage in depth, we must make 
certain that the plain meaning is fixed 
in his mind. Here is an opportunity 
for great variety, and for time saving 
as well. If a student is not quite certain 
how the material he prepares is going 
to be handled in class, he will fre- 
quently do a better job in the prepara- 
tion, just to make sure. If he does a 
more thorough job in preparation, then 
we should not need to spend as much 
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PROGRAMS FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


time determining whether he has the 
material prepared. (You see, he is 
learning to be a sophist at the same 
time he is learning his Vergil.) Let me 
illustrate some of the different ways we 
use in going over a passage with stu- 
dents. First, Latin to English (the old 
standby). Second, Latin to Latin prose, 
i.e., instead of translating into English, 
students translate into Latin prose. 
Third, Latin prose to verse, i.e., we 
give them, say, five Latin prose sen- 
tences. They are asked to find in their 
current assignment the line which cor- 
responds to the prose. Fourth, Latin 
questions about the text, answered in 
Latin. This is done either in oral or in 
written form. Fifth, a line from the 
passage they have prepared is flashed 
on a screen with certain letters miss- 
ing; they must supply the missing let- 
ters. A variant of this is to flash a 
line or two of the text on the screen 
with certain key words missing, and 
they must supply the words. 

It appears to me that just this vary- 
ing approach to the problem of the 
surface meaning in the poem is a type 
of enrichment for the student. Of course 
what we more ordinarily think of as 
enrichment would follow this part of 
the lesson. What effect does Vergil seem 
to be after in a given scene? How does 
he achieve it? What methods of con- 
trast are used? To what purpose? Ques- 
tions such as these will frequently re- 
veal in the poem levels of meaning 
which the student had not realized were 
there. To allow for a fuller development 
of ideas, we assign papers of from six 
to ten pages on each book. These 
papers center on some special critical 
problem, and involve some outside in- 
vestigation, but their main emphasis 
is upon reading and rereading the Lat- 
in text upon which they are based. At 
the end of the year the student does 
a paper which involves the entire poem, 
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in an attempt to get a view of the 
Aeneid as a total work of art. 

One of the chief subsidiary advan- 
tages produced by such enrichment is 
that while the student is allowed to 
discuss ideas and penetrate the poem 
to whatever level he is able, he must 
always substantiate any points he 
makes by constant reference to the 
text. He cannot just ramble. I believe 
it is essential for secondary schooij stu- 
dents to acquire this type of mental 
discipline, and the Latin class is one 
of the few places where this can be 
accomplished. 

I should now like to consider enrich- 
ment-acceleration. One of the things 
you will notice as soon as AP has been 
introduced into your school is that you 
will be re-examining your entire Latin 
program, for although the AP courses 
are at the IV and V levels only, their 
effect will be felt as far down as Latin 
I. Let me give an example of what 
I mean. We found that we were a 
little too crowded in Latin IV if we 
had to introduce the student to the 
hexameter. We therefore modified the 
Latin III course in order to introduce 
the chief Latin meters. This means a 
saving of about three to four hours 
in Latin IV, and an enrichment of Latin 
Ill. We want students to have some 
knowledge of the total framework of 
Latin literature. There was no time for 
this in Latin IV, so that it too has been 


,added to Latin III, as background when 


the students are reading the Pro Archia. 
We could pursue this further, into Latin 
II, for example, where we are experi- 
menting with handling the text in the 
various ways which I have mentioned 
for Latin IV. We can also look at Latin 
I, where we are trying various texts 
in an attempt to introduce as early as 
possible the student’s first contact with 
original Latin authors. It becomes clear, 
then, that AP will filter down and in 
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many ways change the entire Latin 
program, affording a greater stimulus 
and challenge to the better student 
from Latin I on. 

The third class of advantages stem- 
ming from Advanced Placement I have 
called acceleration. First of all, from 
the point of view of the colleges, the 
student will move more quickly into 
advanced courses in college work. This 
is, after all, the main aim of the pro- 
gram: to eliminate the repetition be- 
tween the last two years of high school 
and the first two years of college. 

Secondly, in many high schools, ac- 
celeration may be necessary to accom- 
modate Latin IV, and certainly, in 
most schools, to accommodate Latin V. 
We found in our school, for example, 
that because Latin I is offered at the 
ninth grade level with no possibility 
of moving it lower, Latin V could not 
be offered without some sort of ac- 
celeration. We therefore developed a 
summer Latin program. The first se- 
mester of Latin I is taught in the sum- 
mer after completion of Grade 8, the 
second semester of Latin I during the 
first half of Grade 9, the first semester 
of Latin II during the second half of 
Grade 9, and the second semester of 
Latin II during the summer after Grade 
9. The summer school itself runs for 
six weeks, five days a week, two hours 
each day: a total of 60 hours as op- 
posed to the usual semester length of 
90 hours. But more homework can be 
assigned, since there are no other class- 
es competing for the student’s time, 
and an assistant is available for tu- 
toring immediately before and after 
each class session. This assistant is 
the top student from Latin IV, chosen 
solely on the basis of his academic 
work in Latin. He is paid for his work 
through the Latin Club treasury. 

Since students coming from. acceler- 
ated classes have competed very fa- 


vorably with regular Latin students in 
the third and fourth year courses, we 
have concluded that their acceleration 
has in no way harmed them. Moreover, 
through this program we shall have, 
next year, our first full-time students 
in Latin V. 

As a final argument that Advanced 
Placement does meet the needs of the 
superior student, I cite the fact that all 
but one or two of our AP candidates 
have gone on with Latin in college. The 
program allows the teacher to show his 
students that the study of Latin lit- 
erature can be both challenging and 
stimulating, and they like it. 


Ricuarp T. SCANLAN 
Edina-Morningside High School 
Edina, Minnesota 


A CLASSICAL LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


AT THE OUTSET it is necessary to explain 
very briefly the governing principles of 
the Taft School program in Classical 
Languages, a course which allows a 
student to study both Greek and Latin 
as one subject in his program of stud- 
ies. As a school we are committed in 
our educational philosophy to that 
broad intangible, the value of the clas- 
sics in the curriculum, and we have 
had to face—not unlike others — the 
usual problems they pose, their relative 
merit in comparison with that of the 
modern languages, their pragmatic 
worth when weighed in the scale with 
the sciences, their genuine goodness 
when measured by the greatest of all 
contemporary Olympians, the Budget. 
The manner in which we have met 
problems such as these we feel is con- 
sonant with the best interests of the 
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School from a practical standpoint and, 
more important, from that which insists 
that a major part of the heritage and 
function of the School is the sustenance 
and nurture of sound pedagogical stand- 
ards and principles. It is a privilege to 
share our theories and practices and 
offer them for critical appraisal and 
judgment. What the School has done 
is not defined as the solution; it is a 
solution and in no sense, we are sure, 
the only worthwhile possibility. 

The course which Taft calls Classical 
Languages owes its birth to concern 
for curriculum rather than to any worry 
about the superior student. Essentially 
it was a matter of putting Greek back 
into the academic program. In doing 
this we did not want to create any 
pressures additional to those to which 
Latin already was subject. These are 
common ones; for example, when the 
llth grade is a four-subject program 
and the 9th and 10th grades five-sub- 
ject, obviously two foreign languages 
will be difficult to carry. Therefore, 
shall the ancient language or the mod- 
ern yield, or can history or science in 
wisdom be exempted? In the same vein, 
if a second language has to be started 
in the 11th grade, shall this mean that 
the one begun two years previously will 
be dropped? These are propositions 
which seem ingrained in the contempo- 
rary educational scene; our aim was 
not to avoid nor reduce them, and we 
surely did not want to accentuate them. 
Classical Languages had as its sole 
purpose the enrichment of the classical 
program available to the boys. Greek 
could not be an additional subject in an 
individual program; it somehow had to 
be within its existing framework. 

The scheme of Classical Languages 
is this: a boy entering the 10th grade 
is given the choice after first-year Latin 
of Latin II or Classical Languages I.! 
If he elects Classical Languages, he 


studies Latin prose and poetry until 
the end of the first semester. At that 
time he starts Greek and completes a 
good 90 per cent of the formal grammar 
by June. In the 11th grade Greek is con- 
tinued in the fall until February. Then 
Latin is resumed, the syllabus being 
identical with that of the second semes- 
ter of Latin III, namely, the first two 
books of the Aeneid. 

In the 12th grade the course content 
is directed toward the Aeneid and the 
Iliad. Books 3, 4, and 6 of the Aeneid 
are read. With Homer the practice has 
been varied. In 1959-60 the first group 
of Seniors were in Classical Languages. 
They had begun with Pharr’s Homeric 
Greek; in the 1lth grade they had 
switched to Attic. In the 12th grade 
Book 1 of the Iliad was read a second 
time and, in addition, something in the 
neighborhood of 1200 other lines in Ho- 
mer. 

The practice in 1960-61 was quite 
different. These Seniors had worked 
with Attic at the beginning, continued 
with it in the 11th grade, and in 
February 1961 met Pharr for the first 
time. To my astonishment, the class 
finished Pharr by mid-March, the date 
spring recess starts. By June it had 
completed Books 2 through 6 in Ben- 
ner’s edition—a total of 1365 lines in 
addition to the 611 of Book 1. What was 
not read in Greek was read in Latti- 
more’s translation. This is true for 
both academic years. 

One final point must be made about 
the scheme of this program. Election 
of Classical Languages in the 10th grade 
does not mean that a boy will continue 
with the subject through his senior 
year. Some terminate their study at the 
end of the 10th grade, some at the end 
of the 11th; in these instances the School 
grants 2 or 3 diploma credits respec- 
tively. The attrition rate seems to be 
about the same as it is for Latin, that 
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is, about 50 per cent at the end of the 
10th grade, very slight at the end of 
the 1lth. To be specific, the year just 
past had a senior division in Classical 
Languages of seven boys, of fifteen who 
had started in the 10th grade. In 1959-60 
the senior division numbered five: fif- 
teen had originally started in the 10th.2 

Such is the scheme of the Taft offer- 
ing in Classical Languages. How can 
some sort of reasonable assessment of 
its worth be made? This is admittedly 
difficult and at best must rest mainly 
on subjective inferences. Six years ago 
when we first contemplated the pro- 
gram, our Director of Studies talked 
about it with admissions people of rep- 
resentative colleges and universities. I 
did the same with departmental chair- 
men. Without exception, the idea met 
a cordial and even enthusiastic re- 
sponse. Yet for obvious reasons, with 
educational ‘‘standards’”’ to protect, a 
school somehow has to test theory and 
practice by fact. The obvious means is 
achievement scores in college entrance 
examinations. But in this particular we 
are really only grasping at straws, 
for the data are few and because of 
small numbers do not admit of solid 
analysis. Thus far only two boys with 
three years of Classical Languages 
have stood the achievement tests — and 
these have been in Latin. From a 
purely statistical basis, stress must be 
laid upon the fact that such boys have 
had 2% years of Latin and 1% years of 
Greek. One very able boy took the May 
1960 test. His score was 545. Consider- 
ing that his verbal was 666, this was 
very disappointing.* On the other hand 
in December 1960 a 196] graduate with 
the modest verbal of 549 took the Latin 
IV test and scored 625. With only these 
two cases, so opposite to each other, 
there is little room for conclusive fact. 

Of major importance to me personal- 
ly, however, and I think of primary 


concern to the School as a matter of 
educational practice, is the definition 
of some kind of measure of value to 
the boys themselves. Precision, of 
course, is next to impossible in such a 
definition. Nevertheless, speaking only 
from theory there is the certain con- 
clusion that for some students this will 
have been the only study of Greek 
(or Latin, for that matter) they will 
ever have. The attrition rate between 
school and college is acknowledged as 
a source of grave concern. Thus Clas- 
sical Languages does make a substan- 
tial contribution to an enriched training 
and background for its students in the 
general area of the humanities.4 

On the other hand, the evidence for 
those boys who do continue with their 
study of the classics in college is in- 
teresting. The graduating class of 1960 
had five Seniors enrolled in Classical 
Languages III. Of these, three continued 
their work in freshman year of col- 
lege: one at an ‘‘over-applied’”’ eastern 
university, one at another eastern uni- 
versity, and one at a very reputable 
southern college. What they did may 
be briefly outlined: 


1. The ‘‘over-applied’’ eastern university of- 
fers semester courses; as a result this one 
man was able to do exactly what he did at 
Taft, elect a course in Greek one semester, 
one in Latin the other. 


2. The boy at the other eastern university 
stood the freshman prize competition in 
Greek and came in second. In contrast to 
the boy of the first example, whose verbal 
potential by CEEB measurement was a 
high 685 and whose record in the middle or 
high 80’s was always very sound, this boy’s 
verbal of 544 was markedly below the aver- 
age of his Taft class; his class record in 
the 11th grade was in the high 60’s, in the 
12th the middle 70's. 


3. The third boy also had a 544 verbal. He 
was further handicapped by*questionable 
diligence and industry and seldom had a 
class record at Taft of more than a middle 
60. Yet he is taking college Latin and hold- 
ing his own with those who have had a full 
four-year program. 
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This is the only kind of evidence 
the School has to weigh in any kind of 
objective fashion the worth of Classical 
Languages. And objective is open to 
question, the inferences drawn or im- 
plied being properly subjective. Yet I 
am convinced, and I judge that the 
Headmaster and my colleagues on the 
Curriculum Committee share a similar 
feeling, that Classical Languages does 
serve its purpose: it adds greatly to 
the breadth of a boy’s experience while 
he is in Taft, and it does not detract 
from but may expand the range of his 
college elections. 

It is worth repeating that this idea 
of Classical Languages originated in 
concern for curriculum and not because 
of any sense of a compelling need to 
do more for the superior student. 
The prime motive was a sense of re- 
sponsibility to provide as rich an offer- 
ing in the humanities as we could, 
within reason, in the administration of 
the curriculum. Obviously Classical 
Languages is not for remedial reading 
cases nor for boys with a known in- 
eptitude for languages; Latin is hard 
enough for such boys, and Greek would 
be only a complication. Nevertheless 
last year’s senior division of Classical 
Languages had one boy with a CEEB 
verbal of 475. The 11th grade division 
had one with 490, who as a senior, 
if normal prediction holds, will be in 
the low 500’s. Both these boys did quite 
well, all things considered, in compe- 
tition with their fellows whose scores 
went as high as 677 in the senior sec- 
tion, as high as a predicted better- 
than-700 in the 11th grade class. 

In general, Taft believes that Latin 
and Greek are vital and dynamic com- 
ponents of a strong program in the 
humanities. Therefore they ought not 
to be restrictive, for a limited number 
of the student body, but should be per- 
missive and thus open to all, with very 


rare exceptions. The decisive factor is 
the demand of the individual’s aca- 
demic program. As I have indicated, 
neither I nor my School would urge 
our Classical Languages program as 
an optimum for all other schools. What 
it has solved for us might not be a 
solution for another institution; but we 
do believe that secondary education is 
the bulwark of classical studies. On 
this basis we do argue that the second- 
ary curriculum in the classics must 
adjust for the good of the great ma- 
jority of the student body, provided 
only that the adjustment be in har- 
mony with the soundest of principles 
and practices in educational doctrine. 


Rosert B. Wooisey 
The Taft School 
Watertown, Connecticut 


1 Classical Languages does not replace Taft's 
Latin curriculum. Latin II, Latin II-III, Latin II, 
Latin IV, and Latin V exist along with Classical 
Languages I, II, and III. 

2The “numbers game” is hard to play. Last 
year’s llth grade CL division had three boys, 
each of whom is continuing this year (as 10th 
graders they were seven in number). Last year’s 
10th grade division numbered eight: all are con- 
tinuing this year. The department usually enrolls 
between one-half and two-thirds of the total 
census; this year 192 boys take Latin or Classical 
Languages: 18 in the latter, 8 in Latin II-III, 3 in 
Latin V, 6 in Latin IV, 22 in Latin III, 64 in Latin 
II, 71 in Latin I. 

3The discrepancy may be the result of this 
particular boy’s emotional reaction to examina- 
tions. Able and industrious, he could become so 
tense from overwork as to verge on hysteria. 

4Cf. CJ 56 (1960) 113-115, where on p. 115 I note 
that in the seven years through June, 1959, nine 
boys continued Latin in college; it should have 
been ten, for Professor A. W. Allen has bitterly 
complained that I overlooked a Taft graduate who 
majored under him at Colby and has gone on to 
graduate study. The statistics for the two graduat- 
ing classes since are revealing. In 1959-60 there 
Were five Taft graduates in college freshman 
courses, in 1960-61 there were seven. Of these 
twelve, Classical Languages produced (7?) nine. 
This means that in two years the number of 
graduates who have continued with classics in 
college is 20 per cent better than the previous 
seven-year record. Two-thirds of this greater 
number have studied both Greek and Latin. Is 
the suggestion warranted, then, that the vitality 
of classics in colleges and universities may de- 
pend on the schools’ responsibility to offer Greek? 
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A CRITIQUE OF PROGRAMS FOR 
THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 


IN EVALUATING PROGRAMS for the talent- 
ed student three points seem to arise 
almost automatically. The questions to 
be considered are: (1) What are the 
advantages of such programs? (2) What 
are the disadvantages? (3) What 
achievements, if any, have actually 
been made by students who have par- 
ticipated in these programs? Because 
of my background not only in the clas- 
sics but also in curriculum develop- 
ment in secondary education, I chose 
to base my answers to these questions 
almost wholly upon conclusions reached 
in professional research or upon pub- 
lications and speeches of recognized 
experts. Since most of the work has 
been done by those in the fields of 
education and psychology and since the 
so-called superior student is usually su- 
perior in more than just Latin or Greek, 
my remarks concern the superior stu- 
dent in general, with some application 
to his role in classics. 

When considering the advantages of 
programs for the superior student, we 
may deal separately with advantages 
to the student, to the teacher, and to 
the school. As far as the student is 
concerned, opportunity to participate 
in a special course acknowledges in- 
dividual differences. The talented 
youngster is challenged and attempts 
are made to meet his need to move 
faster, or deeper, in academic areas. 
Enabling him to complete work in a 
shorter time than usual or to begin 
advanced work earlier results in a sav- 
ing of time that makes it possible for 
him to begin his adult work earlier 
and to make longer contribution of his 
talent to society. This educators call 
“conservation of human resources.”’ In 
Latin specifically, such programs en- 
able the student to delve deeper into 


an author’s work, or they enable him 
to sample more widely the great wealth 
in Latin literature. 

The advantages for the teacher of 
such courses revolve around the stimu- 
lation they give him to read more wide- 
ly himself, in order to broaden his 
classical background as well as to find 
literature, projects, and activities to 
challenge his gifted students. His im- 
provement of background not only helps 
his accelerated classes, but raises the 
general level of interest in his regular 
or his poorer classes. He is, in effect, 
encouraged to come out of his rut to 
find new teaching methods and ma- 
terials for all levels of students. 

The school as a whole generally bene- 
fits by programs for superior students, 
since the general rise of enthusiasm 
and the enriched background of teach- 
ers foster improvement of the cur- 
riculum in general. Furthermore, such 
programs require articulation between 
high school and college, presumably 
resulting in better understanding of one 
another and establishment of compa- 
rable standards of achievement. 

Now let us turn to disadvantages 
which have been charged against spe- 
cial programs for the gifted. It has 
been said that the increased time re- 
quired for study and performance in 
accelerated classes curtails the stu- 
dent’s extracurricular activities. For 
example, some studies have shown that 
the academically talented avoid ath- 
letics, but others indicate that they are 
good (or even gifted) in athletics, art, 
and music, too. Another disadvantage 
often cited is the unhappy effect such 
ciasses have on personal and social 
adjustment. There is, however, little 
evidence to support this charge. To be 
sure, those with an I.Q. above 160 show 
a tendency to be maladjusted, but those 
classified as gifted (I1.Q. 120 to 160) 
seem to be very well adjusted person- 
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ally and socially. One charge leveled 
at superior students is that they tend 
to conform and to seek teacher approval 
rather than to be creative. But this is a 
characteristic of the academically tal- 
ented as a whole and does not result 
from specialized classes. Another real 
disadvantage of a program for the 
superior student lies in the fact that 
his grades in a_ specialized group, 
where the competition is keen, may be 
lower than they would be in a group 
of average ability. In fact, in our high 
school this deters some youngsters from 
accelerated courses. Some of them elect 
to remain at the average levels where 
they can be reasonably sure of an A 
and thereby improve their final aca- 
demic standing rather than to accept 
a place in an accelerated class where 
they may earn only a B or even a C. 
A few schools have attempted to cor- 
rect this inequity, but in the majority 
it remains a genuine disadvantage to 
many students—and to their grade- 
conscious parents. 

For the teacher of programs for the 
superior student, the disadvantages are 
that they mean much extra work in 
an already crowded schedule, and that 
they may point up or give a feeling 
of inadequacy in the teacher’s own 
preparation for identifying superior stu- 
dents and then for meeting the needs 
of such students. Professional educa- 
tion is beginning to ask, ‘‘Do we need 
gifted teachers to teach gifted stu- 
dents?”’ 

In the school itself, the disadvantages 
are the administrative problems which 
such programs create: the scheduling 
of two or three levels of the same 
subject, the selection of students for 
the various levels, and minimum en- 
rollment requirements for classes meet- 
ing on regular schedules. These all pose 
serious questions for the administra- 
tion, jas most of us know only too well. 


Let us now consider whether any- 
thing worth while has been achieved 
by those programs that have functioned 
in the last few years. Educational re- 
search and the considered opinion of 
experts tend to show that these students 
definitely are superior to ‘‘non-acceler- 
ants’’ in academic achievement, and as 
good or better in personal and social 
adjustment. In specific support of the 
Advanced Placement Program: 62 per 
cent of those high school graduates who 
submitted their Advanced Placement 
scores to colleges in the autumn of 1959 
were granted advanced standing. For 
individual high schools, as many as 85 
per cent of graduates who took advanced 
placement courses received college 
credit for them. In communications 
from the Director of the Program of 
Advanced Standing at Harvard Univer- 
sity and from the Director of Admis- 
sions at the University of Michigan, 
there is praise in glowing terms for 
the work done by students who have 
had advanced placement courses in 
high school. If such results can come 
from special courses for superior stu- 
dents, we who teach Latin in high 
school must be especially alert to de- 
velop such courses for our own cause. 
J. M. Stephens, in his Educational psy- 
chology (rev.ed., New York 1956), has 
made a study of high school subjects 
studied and subsequent college success. 
Studies tend to show that in many 
subjects there in no special advantage 
in college performance resulting from 
high school courses in those subjects. 
The situation in Latin, however, is un-— 
like the general pattern. Bear in mind 
that this is the report of an educational 
psychologist, not an apologist for Latin: 


There is considerable evidence that students 
who take Latin in high school, especially 
those who take several years of Latin, get 
along better in college than students who 
have no Latin, or very little. The more re- 
cent investigators have realized, of course, 
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that intelligence must be controlled, other- 
wise we may merely find that bright stu- 
dents take Latin and also do well in college. 
Hence they have been careful to secure 
groups of comparable intelligence but vary- 
ing in the amount of high-school Latin. 
When intelligence is thus held constant, we 
still find that the students who take Latin 
are significantly ahead of their intellectual 
peers who do not take Latin. They are es- 
pecially apt to be ahead in languages but 
are also ahead in non-linguistic subjects 
(p.439). 

If, then, we were recognized as doing 
something remarkable for students of 
our subject before the advent of Sput- 
nik, the Conant Report, and ‘‘Guidance 
for the Academically Talented,’’ what 
can we not accomplish when we put 
our minds and hearts to developing 
more widely these programs for the 
superior student? 

We must be alert, however, to the 
problems that arise in establishing and 
then in adequately maintaining such 
programs. One of the first and most 
pressing problems is the fundamental 
one of identifying the superior student. 
Although much has been written by 
professional educators on identification 
of the gifted, few foolproof devices are 
available as yet. The consensus seems 
to be that the best procedure for lo- 
cating gifted children is a study of 
data gathered from standardized tests 
(both group intelligence and achieve- 
ment test scores), records of past per- 
formance, and teacher observations. 
With regard to the last, however, we 
must caution that teachers often fail 
to recognize potential ability in stu- 
dents with socioeconomic backgrounds 
different from their own, and some- 
times tend to classify as gifted the 
docile children in their classes while 
overlooking potential talent or ability 
among the effervescent or disciplinary 
cases. In fact, in a study by Pegnato 
and Birch, reported in Exceptional chil- 
dren 25 (1959) 300-304, it was discov- 


ered that in identifying the gifted, 
teachers missed more than half of 
them, whereas 31.4 per cent of those 
classified as gifted by teachers were 
in fact of average intelligence. It should 
also be borne in mind that gifted in 
one field does not necessarily mean 
gifted in all fields. Often a student’s 
academic ability extends to all sub- 
ject-matter, but this is not always true. 
One who takes accelerated science or 
history is not automatically one who 
should take Advanced Placement Latin, 
and vice versa. 

After superior students have been 
identified, the problems that present 
themselves are those of adopting or 
adapting a program adequate for such 
students. There must be full recogni- 
tion that acceleration is not mere ac- 
cretion. The superior student needs 
depth and breadth in reading Latin, 
not just more lines of Latin in each 
assignment. This point was well put 
by Fliegler and Bish (Review of edu- 
cational research 29 [1959] 432): ‘‘En- 
richment has been mainly ‘watered up’ 
curriculum content and individualized 
techniques rather than broader and 
deeper concepts.’’ Several studies have 
indicated that top-ability students in 
high school tend to be dissatisfied with 
some phases of their academic work, 
with low standards of achievement, with 
the lack of special-interest clubs, or 
with limited personal contact with 
teachers. 

After the decision has been made to 
adopt a special program for superior 
students, it is necessary to assure the 
acceptance of special groupings and 
accelerated courses by students in the 
program and those not in the program; 
by the parents of both groups; by the 
teachers of both groups; and by the 
administration. The reverse order is 
the proper line of approach in many 
schools! 
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Another need to be met if we are to 
establish good programs is that for 
training teachers for the academically 
talented. This is a problem with which 
professional education is beginning to 
wrestle. Until educational psychology 
discovers the nature of learning pat- 
terns of the superior student, we in 
the classics should probably emphasize 
depth and breadth in our courses for 
potential teachers, and should encour- 
age more of our own gifted students 
to enter the teaching profession. Those 
who are already teaching can broad- 
en their training by reading profession- 
al literature in both education and clas- 
sics and by attending summer work- 
shops or conferences. 

To aid teachers in their in-service 
training as well as to furnish research 
or background material for students, 
a school or department committed to 
a program for superior students should 
systematically acquire materials to en- 
rich the curriculum. The library can 
be expanded to include books listed in 
the Advanced Placement Program 
booklet; classrooms can be supplied 


with extra texts for sight and supple- 
mentary reading; the audio-visual de- 
partment can supply records, tapes, 


films. Any or all of these projects serve 
to enrich the program of all classes, 
not merely those of superior students. 
A final problem that we classicists 
face in our efforts to meet the need of 
the superior student is our own need 
to be recognized. Professional and gov- 
ernmental groups which now emphasize 
the need for and give support to pro- 
grams for the academically talented 
must be prevailed upon to include clas- 
sical languages in such programs. To 
be sure, the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram gives fine opportunity to Latin 
students. But the National Education 
Association has not included Latin in 
any of its studies or recommendations 
for the academically talented; and the 
National Defense Education Act does 
not provide for classroom equipment 
for classical languages nor for subsidies 
for teachers of Latin to attend summer 
institutes. These inequities should be 
removed and we should receive due 
reward for our part in providing 
effective programs for the superior 
student — and for all students. 


Joan M. MapsEN 
Oak Park and River Forest High School 
Oak Park, Illinois 
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The odes of Pindar, translated by RicHMoND 
Lattimore. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press 1947; third impression 1959. Pp. xii, 
170. $1.25 (paper). 


Hesiod, translated by RichMonp LATTIMORE; 
illustrated by RicHarp Wit. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press 1959. Pp. 241. 
$3.95 (cloth: also available in paper). 


“THAT NO ONE CAN FOLLOW his train of 
thought” is, according to Gilbert Highet, a 
major and unsolved difficulty in Pindar 
(The classical tradition 224). Richmond Lat- 
timore, avoiding such a note of defeat, 
claims that, despite obliquity and stylistic 
shifts, “Pindar is never quite so desperately 
difficult as Browning (Sordello), Keats 
(‘Lamia’), or Shelley (‘Prometheus Un- 
bound’) can be.” The criticism is directed 
to poems as wholes. We may infer its appli- 
cation to parts of poems, to individual de- 
tails or words within poems: the assump- 
tion in each statement is that the difficulty, 
whatever its degree of insolubility, is in the 
thought itself, whether Greek or English, 
and not specifically in the translation of the 
thought. For example, the difficulty in 
Joyce’s ‘‘A ninth for a ninth. Take my worth 
from it’ (Finnegans wake 317) is in the 
English thought itself and not in translat- 
ing it into another language. But there does 
seem to be some difficulty in translating 
portions of Pindar’s Greek. 

The First Olympian begins ‘Ariston mén 
htidorr: The postpositive conjunctive par- 
ticle (mén) simply distinguishes its clause 
from those which follow it; since its cor- 
relative (dé) occurs twice within the period, 
the translation, “on the one hand ... on 
the other” is not desirable. The introduc- 
tory clause, literally translated, remains 
“‘Water best”; adding the copulative verb 
is obviously a necessary elaboration: ‘“Wa- 
ter is best.’’ Other elaboration is interpreta- 
tive rather than essential. 

Highet (The classical tradition 271), quot- 
ing Brunetiére quoting Perrault, translates, 
“Water is indeed very good... .”’ Latti- 
more translates, ‘“Best of all things is wa- 
ter.” One lessens, the other augments the 
superlative. Each elaborates, somewhat in- 
terpretatively, upon the literal. The chief 


difficulty in this passage, however, is the 
subsequent dé .. . dé construction. Do the 
correlatives mean “and . . and,” “and 
Highet chooses “and . . . But”; Lattimore 
chooses “but . . . But.”’ 

What, indeed, is wrong with “and ... 
and” in this difficult passage? There is a 
series of superlatives: the best element 
(water), the brightest wealth (gold, which 
is like fire), the brightest blaze (fire at night), 
the brightest star (the sun by day), and the 
best contest (the Olympic games). Mention 
of Zeus (the greatest god) brings to an end 
this succession of superlatives, which pro- 
vides a proper context for the exalting of 
Hieron. Like Zeus, Hieron holds a scepter 
and is a king. Hieron is a victor in the 
best contest; his glory shines (ldmpei dé 
hoi kléos), recalling the shining of gold, fire, 
and sunlight. References to earth-surround- 
ing Poseidon, the god of waters, completes 
the ptyche (water: shining: contest: Zeus: 
:Hieron: contest: shining: water). The se- 
ries requires simple correlatives; adversa- 
tives must either effect undue emphases or 
disrupt the sequence. 

To select one from a number of alterna- 
tive translations is to translate interpreta- 
tively.2 This is to be distinguished from 
translating (a) literally and (b) adaptively. 
The literal translator produces a denotative 
and conservative version of the work in 
question. The adaptive translator produces 
a connotative and liberal, or imaginative, 
version. 

Professor Lattimore has been consistently 
impressive in rendering translations which 
are successful, at once, as adaptations and 
interpretations; and their success is due 
primarily to his respect for the literal read- 
ing. To say that his Pindar and, to some 
extent, his Hesiod are less successful than 
his Homer and Aeschylus is not to detract 
from his reputation; for his translations to 
date are not comparable in the ordinary 
sense of good-better-best but rather, variant 
in modes of superlativity. In my opinion, 
Pindar has not found a better translator in 
English. But ‘‘Pindar is imitable by none;/ 
The phoenix Pindar is a vast species alone.”’ 
“Imitable’ or “translatable.” Professor 
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Lattimore does not appear to have gainsaid 
Cowley. The weakly interpretative opening 
of Olympia 1 is one of rather many cases 
in point. A reader will also, for instance, 
look twice at the illogical adverbial clause 
in the following sentence (Olympia 1.103- 
was I believe/there is no man 
greater both ways, for wisdom in beautiful 
things and power’s weight/we shall ever 
glorify by skill in the folds [ptuchais] of 
song.”” Those whose edition of Pindar here 
reads klutaisi daidalossémen himno*n ptu- 
chais will also question ‘‘we . . . song.’’ Pro- 
fessor Lattimore does not identify the edition 
which he uses. 

In the matter of style, the Lattimore Pin- 
dar is somewhat uneven. Except for a few 
accurately and torrentially wrought odes, 
such as Nemea 10 and Isthmia 8, the poetic 
versions are like intermittent streams, im- 
perfectly suggesting “Pindar’s unnavigable 
song,” which “Like a swollen flood from 
some steep mountain, pours along... .” 

By contrast, Hesiod’s prosaic flow proves 
perennially navigable; and Professor Latti- 
more’s clean, even translation of the Eve- 
lyn-White text is felicitous change from his 
Pindar. In Lattimore’s verse, The works 
and days, Theogony, and The shield of Her- 
akles are readable, complete, and accurate. 
But where Pindar now and then eludes the 
immense talents of this translator, Hesiod 
gives him slight sustained opportunity to dis- 
play his poetic gifts. 

Lattimore’s verse sometimes catches a 
hexametrical swing: “this was by the will 
of cloud-gathering Zeus of the aegis;” but 
often it is not intended to do so: “because 
the devious-minded Prometheus had cheat- 
ed him.” 

The loyalty of the verse translation to 
Hesiod’s prosaic verse text makes it some- 
thing of a task to draw qualitative distinc- 
tions between Lattimore’s verse and Evelyn- 
White’s prose. It is easier to point out the 
similarity. Compare these two openings of 
the Theogony: 


From the Heliconian Muses 
let us begin to sing, 
who hold the great and holy mount 
of Helicon, 
and dance on soft feet 
about the deep-blue spring 
and the altar of the almighty son of Cronos, 
and, when they have washed 
their tender bodies in Permessus 
or in the Horse’s Spring or Olmeius, 
make their fair, 
lovely dances upon highest Helicon 
and move 
with vigorous feet. 


Let us begin our singing/from the Heliko- 
nian Muses/who possess the great and holy 
mountain/of Helikon/and dance there on 
soft feet/by the dark blue water/of the 
spring, and by the altar/of the powerful son 
of Kronos;/who wash their tender bodies in 
the waters/of Permessos/or Hippokrene, 
spring of the Horse,/or holy Olmeios,/and 
on the high places of Helikon/have ordered 
their dances/which are handsome and be- 
guiling,/and light are the feet they move on. 


The first version is a stichic disposition of 
Evelyn-White’s prose; the second is a prose 
arrangement of Lattimore’s verse. The 
seventh line of the first version has as much 
hexametrical swing as many of Lattimore’s 
lines. But of course there is nothing in the 
first version to rival “who wash their tender 
bodies in the waters” in the matter of poetic 
taste and simplicity. 

The poet, perhaps a bit patronizingly, mod- 
ernizes many phrases which sound stilted 
in the prose version; eg., “a shameless 
mind” (E.-W.) —“the mind of a _ hussy” 
(L.); “utter simpleton” (E.-W.) —“a com- 
plete booby” (L.); ‘‘worshipful princes”’ 
(E.-W.) — ‘‘the respected barons’’ (L.). 

Professor Lattimore’s genealogical tables 
are skillfully drawn up. My only disappoint- 
ment here — that the Cyclopes and Hecaton- 
chires are not grouped apart and distinguished 
from the Titans—is purely a matter of 
individual preference. 

Another such matter: the scholiastic gloss 
on the even-numbered pages facing the 
Works and days text seems needless and 
wasteful of space. Page 82 contains a single 
gloss, “Dress warm to work’’; pages 112 
and 116 are blank. 

Richmond Lattimore, the poet, is very 
much at home with Homer and Aeschylus. 
Hesiod and Pindar tender him special chal- 
lenges. Meeting these challenges as a giant 
would, he is successfully strong as far as 
wholes are concerned, but he shows im- 
patience with prosaic and syndetic minutiae. 


Roy SWANSON 
University of Minnesota 


1 This, of course, is my interpretation. The in- 
ference is that Pindar juxtaposes two of the four 
elements, fire and water, imagistically. 

2 Interpretative translation appears to be more 
presumptuous than critical interpretation itself; 
the critic commits himself to an opinion, which, 
misguided or not, is recognized as opinion; but 
the interpretative translator commits his author 
as well as himself, and his opinion is recognized 
as such only by those who require no translation. 
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Kleine Schriften, by RicHarp Harper, ed. by 
Water Marc. Munich: Beck 1960. Pp. 519, 26 
plates. DM 30. 


Wuen Ricuarp Harper died prematurely on 
his way back from the Plotinus symposium 
of the Fondation Hardt, German classical 
scholarship lost one of its most character- 
istic personalities. He was one of the few 
who, equally grounded in philosophy and in 
philology, have mastered that most difficult 
task in our field, the re-edition and re- 
interpretation of the last great thinker of 
the pagan world. Thus it is natural that the 
reader of this posthumous collection of Har- 
der’s essays will first turn to the five ar- 
ticles on Plotinus, which deal with his life 
and philosophy in general, as well as with 
the interpretation of one of his major works 
(Against the Gnostics), and with the quali- 
ties of the new edition of Plotinus by Henry 
and Schweitzer. Harder’s interest in the in- 
terrelations between philosophy and politics 
(which played a tragic part in his life, 
when after 1933 he tried to find a place for 
co-operation with the Nazi regime) is re- 
flected in his articles on Plato and the 
political realities of Athens, especially in 
the analysis of the Crito. Another area of 
concentration that includes some of the 
author’s most significant contributions con- 
cerns the meeting of Greek thought and 
Roman character and the very complicated 
and at times even conradictory attitude of 
the Roman ruling class to a civilization 
and a nation so superior in cultural tradi- 
tion, but in political reality only one of the 
many colonies of the growing empire. In 
six essays of various lengths Harder follows 
up this process of the Romanization of Hel- 
lenic philosophy through various stages of 
acceptance and rejection, from the Scipi- 
onic circle and Cato to the poets of the 
Augustan age; and in the selection and in- 
terpretation of many representative pas- 
sages, he gives a striking picture of the 
Roman mind in its self-assertion against 
the complementary genius of the Greeks. 
This appears particularly in the author’s 
picture of Cicero’s transformation of the 
Hellenic philosopher king into the Roman 
vir bonus dicendi peritus. All those who 
agree with the modern reappraisal of Cicero 
as a man, statesman, and thinker will enjoy 
Harder’s presentation of Cicero’s uniqueness 
and originality as the embodiment of Hel- 
lenized Roman statesmanship as well as 
Romanized Hellenic philosophy; and there 
is hardly any better introduction to the es- 
sence of Ciceronian thought than his analyses 
of the Somnium Scipionis, of the prooemium 
of the Tusculanae, and of the Ciceronian 
concept of humanitas. The wide scope of 


Harder’s interests is indicated by topics 
reaching from the Calypso episode in the 
Odyssey, Hesiod, Tyrtaeus, and Archilochus, 
to Menander’s Epitrepontes and to the re- 
flection and transformation of the ancient 
heritage in the best known poem of Goethe’s 
Divan. Some articles deal with epigraphic 
subjects, including the role of writing in the 
formation of Greek civilization, with 45 
illustrations of inscriptions. We find further 
some fine remarks on Greek and Roman 
concern with the opinion of the world, and, 
as in the first chapter, a few striking obser- 
vations and notes for an unwritten book on 
some significant aspects of the Hellenic 
character and system of values. Harder’s 
precise and clear-cut language, a reflection 
of the man, is German scholarly prose at its 
best. 


M. WassERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


Modern Greek heroic oral poetry, recorded 
and with notes by James A. NorTopouLos. 
New York: Folkways Records 1959. One 
twelve-inch LP record with booklet (36 pp.). 
$5.95. 


FOLKLORISTS AND STUDENTS of classical litera- 
ture will find the songs and poems which 
Notopoulos has assembled interesting and 
unusual. In choosing these examples on the 
basis of subject matter, place of origin, 
and manner of performance, he has pro- 
vided a collection representative of modern 
Greek oral literature. 

The first two selections originate in the 
legends surrounding Digenes Akritas, the 
tenth century Byzantine hero. The first, a 
ballad from Pontus with instrumental ac- 
companiment, depicts a stereotyped situa- 
tion from the hero’s life. In the second, 
a Cypriot bard recounts the death of Digenes, 
drawing on his fund of traditional lore and 
composing as he recites. 

From Arkadia and Epirus come two 
Klephtic ballads. These celebrate the ex- 
ploits of the Klephts, the Greek mountain- 
eers, in their struggles against the Turks. 

The final selections are from Crete: 
recitaticns from the 16th century romance 
Erotokritos, and from the Song of Daska- 
loyiannis, the epic of the island’s struggle 
for independence. A rizitiko song from the 
rizes or “‘roots” of the mountains of western 
Crete concludes the record. 

With the record comes a booklet contain- 
ing transcriptions and translations of the 
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songs and poems. An introduction gives a 
concise account of the composition and 
preservation of this unwritten literature. 
The poet uses traditional material of three 
kinds: the epic formula, familiar to every 
reader of Homer; the type-scene, a conven- 
tional situation characteristic of life in an 
heroic society; and the traditional theme, 
an elaborate type-scene, often with deep 
psychological or philosophical meaning, 
such as the hero’s wrestling with Death. 
Prof. Notopoulos then shows how this tech- 
nique is employed in the Akritic cycle and 
in the epics of Crete. 

This analysis of an oral literature which 
is still alive offers to the classicist many 
interesting points of comparison with the 
Homeric poems. The folklorist, too, will 
find here examples of the assimilation and 
transformation of motifs and subjects from 
widely different sources. 

What is otherwise a carefully prepared 
work is marred by a number of errors in 
transcription and translation. (Neither, in- 
cidentally, was done by Notopoulos himself.) 
In rendering the recorded material, the 
transcriber followed no consistent practice, 


but oscillated between using special signs 
to indicate dialectal variation, and virtual 
normalization. Misunderstanding the speak- 
er has led, in a few instances, to inaccur- 
acies in translation. 

In the corrections which follow, the 
phonemic transcription employed both in 
transliterating the printed Greek text and 
in transcribing the recorded material is that 
used in H. and R. Kahane and R. L. Ward’s 
Spoken Greek (New York 1945). In the 
ballad Akritas ondas elamnen (Side I, band 
1; pp. 13-14), erkun (6th musical staff) 
and erthen (11. 2 and 3) should read erthon, 
and should be translated, “. . . they came. 

.”’ In 1.4, ekonepsen should read 
eghonepse. 

O Dhiyenis ki o Kharos (Side I, band 2; 
pp. 16-23), a composition on a theme of the 
Akritic cycle, is recited by a Cypriot. In 
that dialect, the sounds p, t, and k of Attic 
Greek are often voiced. This is generally 
not indicated. Final n, usually dropped in 
this recitation, has frequently been restored, 
often to show that the normally unvoiced 
initial consonant of the following word has 
been pronounced with voicing. Final s, 
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occasionally lost in Cypriot, has also been 
restored. In 1.4, ke khari should read e 
khari, and the entire line should be trans- 
lated, “It is a favor from my Creator: 
there is not a lie in it.”’ In 1.7, ke na 
yirisin should read en na yirisi. In 1.18, 
to afton perdhikin should read to ’ftom 
berdikin. In 1.25, irtha should read irta. 
In 1.27, na dhosis ke na pari should read 
na dhosis ke kapari, and should be trans- 
lated, ‘‘and you lay down (your) earnest 
money.” In 1.40, afes should read afis. 
In 1. 66, perimenun should read perimenan. 
Line 78: elpizomen na sikothis, en k’ise mes’ 
ston lakkon should read ki elpizome na 
sikostis, ma kise mes’ ston lakko, and 
should be translated “And we hope that 
you will get up, but you are lying within 
{the influence of] the grave.” In 1.97, 
itan should read itun. In 1.105, i vrethondes 
should read evrethondes. In 1.125, stis 
should read stes. In 1. 152, fenonde os ti 
simeron should read fenunde os ti simera. 
In 1. 154, travun kupi should read travun 
kupya. In 1. 160, dhio s’ enan dafo should 
read dhio mes’ enan dafo, and should be 
translated, “two within one tomb.” In 11. 
8@ and 155, ksepsichiso and _ ksepsichisi 


should read ksipsichiso and ksipsichisi, re- 
spectively. 

In the excerpt from Tu Dhaskaloyani to 
traghudhi (Side II, band 3; pp. 27-8), tha 
ta sklavosis in line 12 should read na tha 
ta sklavosis. In 1. 16, ya na ta chi rimaksu 
should read ya na ta chor’ rimaksu, and the 
whole line should be translated “Turkey 
would approach again so that they (sic!) 
might destroy the villages.’’ Line 24 should 
be translated “But Sfakya has men.” 

In 1. 18 of Erotokritos (Side II, band 4; 
pp. 29-31), anastenamo should read anasten- 
aghmo. Line 19 should be translated “And 
I go amidst the branches which were near 
the fountain,” and the following line, 1.20 
of the Greek text, was omitted in the 
translation. It should be translated “So I 
may see and so I may find the youth who 
is groaning.” The following lines must be 
renumbered accordingly. 

There is no distortion of the sound or 
objectionable background noise in the re- 
cording, and the quality of reproduction is 
high. The record surface has held up well 
after repeated playings. 

Epwarp G. FIcHTNER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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The Odyssey of Homer, translated by Ennis 
Rees. New York: Random House 1960. Pp. 
xviii, 416. $5.00. 


TRANSLATIONS COME IN TWO KINDS: original 
and complementary. An original translator 
starts with a conception of the poem, its 
meaning and significance, and then suits 
the texture of his language to his con- 
ception. A complementary translator sets 
out to remedy the defects produced by 
the conception — or misconception — of the 
original translator; hence his goal is ac- 
curacy. Whatever conception he has of the 
poem as a whole tends to be stylistic. Thus 
the complementary Cowper set out to rem- 
edy the original Pope. 

Advances in historical scholarship have 
reduced the number of original translators, 
for men are less confident now of their 
ability to unlock the secret of Homer than 
were Chapman and Pope. Since Cowper, 
and especially since Samuel Butler, trans- 
lators have sought not for a conception of 
Homer, but for a style. Since Butler, the 
chief characteristic of that style has been 
readability; and this in turn has led trans- 
lators to adopt a style increasingly marked 
by colloquial diction, idiom, and syntax. 
Butler and E. V. Rieu represent the “mod- 
els’’ of this style in prose, Richmond Latti- 
more in verse. Mr. Ennis Rees, hitherto 
known to me primarily for his workman- 
like book on Chapman's tragedies, has been 
led — perhaps by Chapman —to translate 
Homer. Of course, Mr. Rees has _ ideas 
about the poem, but, unlike Chapman, he 
has no overriding and controlling concep- 
tion. In the preface he writes of both the 
Iliad and the Odyssey: 


In both poems we see heroes go from a state 
of alienation to one of reconciliation, thus 
symbolizing, dramatically and beautifully, 
the deepest and most enduring concerns of 
people everywhere. 


Such statements are too general to qualify 
as conceptions of the poem which will con- 
trol the translation. Furthermore, Mr. Rees 
is quick to admit other ways the poems 
can be read: those of the allegorist and 
the Christian humanist, for example (pp. 
x-xi). He closes his list of interpretations 
with references to Werner Jaeger, Denton 
Snider, and Bruno Snell, all of whom see 
the poem as religious or spiritual or ethi- 
cal. Yet, after this review, Mr. Rees con- 
cludes that we must read the poem pri- 
marily as a story (p. xii), one ‘‘transcend- 
ing any merely ethical significance.” Seen 
thus, the poem primarily requires a style 


that will render the story vivid. Hence I 
classify Mr. Rees as a complementary rath- 
er than an original translator. He has start- 
ed with the Odyssey, and has chosen for 
his style that colloquial one best exempli- 
fied by Mr. Lattimore. We hear that Mr. 
Lattimore is engaged in his translation of 
the Odyssey; whether he will adopt the 
same mode is not yet known; but if he 
does, he will find already in the field a 
competitor who is a disciple. Mr. Rees’ 
remarks on his style (p. xv) sound almost 
exactly like those Mr. Lattimore has pref- 
aced to his version of the Iliad: 


In diction I have aimed at effective expres- 
sion in the large area between the stilted 
and the vulgar and always with regard to 
dramatic context. In meter the line I have 
found best suited for rendering the original 
dactylic hexameters is a loose measure of 
five major stresses plus a varying number of 
relatively unaccented syllables. The poem 
should, of course, be read with the natural 
and idiomatic stress that best interprets the 
sense. 


Mr. Rees’ line is five “feet,” Mr. Latti- 
more’s is six; otherwise the points are the 
same. The different effects produced by 
hexameters and pentameters are clear; but 
the loose and broken meters of stress em- 
ployed by Mr. Rees and Mr. Lattimore 
blur the differences so much that the 
effects become similar. 

The first thing to be said about Mr. Rees’ 
version is that, like Mr. Lattimore’s, it 
reads better in bulk than in isolated ex- 
cerpts. Read at large, the occasional di- 
vergencies and variations from the collo- 
quial mode are less conspicuous. Each critic 
would, I think, find it easy to make a list 
of jarring choices of diction, and the list 
would appear worse for being made so con- 
spicuous. ‘‘Versatile’’ for politropos makes 
Odysseus a smaller man than he is in Greek; 
“mental power’ for néos (1.66) seems like 
jargon; “tawny Menelaus”’ for ranthés (4.30) 
strikes me as affected and uncolloquial; 
“fish-full sea” for ichthudeis (4.381) sounds 
like the baldly literal work of T. A. Buckley, 
the Bohn workhorse. Nor can one claim thai 
such infelicities, easily and pointlessly multi- 
plied, are outweighed by beauties. The aim 
of the complementary translator in the 
twentieth century is to be as unobtrusive as 
Homer himself; hence beauties and fine lines 
are rare, and even to be eschewed. Such lines 
as 4.300-301 are typical of Mr. Rees at his 
best: ‘“‘And the girls went out with torches 
and made the beds.” 

I am not mocking; the line is Homeric. 
When Mr. Rees achieves this kind of nor- 
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mal simplicity for any length, his transla- 
tion is successful; when he breaks from 
it — and he does so no more than his mas- 
ter, Mr. Lattimore — he jars but does not 
destroy. As he has set no very high level, 
he cannot fall very far. His syntax and 
idiom tend to be more natural and col- 
loquial than those of Mr. Lattimore; his 
use of enjambement is equally awkward. 

We must, then, judge Mr. Rees’ version 
by his own criterion — readability. By this 
standard his is the best verse translation 
of the Odyssey in the modern idiom that 
I know. (Mr. Robert Fitzgerald’s new ver- 
sion has not yet reached me.) As it is 
in verse, it is, in my eyes, automatically 
superior to a prose translation; further- 
more — to leave this point aside — it never 
converts Homer into treacle, as does Mr. 
Rieu. It would be quite acceptable in Gen- 
eral Education courses, except for its high 
price. 

The edition is handy and compact, per- 
haps too much so, for the margins are 
excessively small. There are no line num- 
bers, even at the top of the page, and 
hence the book will irritate any who wish 
to check its accuracy against the Greek. 
The proper names, I rejoice to say, are 
conventional: Ajax is not Aias nor Circe 
Kirké. 


JoHN CROSSETT 
Hamilton College 


Theokritou Eidyllia hypo laographiken epop- 
sin her (The Idylls of The- 
okritos and folklore), by Demetrios A. 
Petropou.tos. Athens 1959: reprinted from 
Laographia 18. Pp. 94. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF GREEK LITERATURE to folk- 
lore is nowhere better illustrated than in 


Theocritus, who, in contrast to his fellow 
Alexandrians, took as his subject the ordi- 
nary people and transmuted the folklore 
of his time into the artifice of literature. 
This is the thesis of the present study by 
Dr. Petropoulos, one of Greece’s leading 
folklorists, who has already rendered valu- 
able service to classical scholarship by his 
studies of the folklore origin of similes, 
and of the folklore in Homer and Hesiod. 
This thesis is not new, but what is new 
is the concentration on the folklore of mod- 
ern Greece, to which classical scholarship 
is turning more and more for illumination 
of classical texts, as is shown by Professor 
Donald C. Swanson’s Modern Greek studies 


in the West; a critical bibliography of 
studies on modern Greek linguistics, philol- 
ogy, and folklore, in languages other than 
Greek (New York Public Library 1960), 
pp.1-93. Those who are fortunate enough 
to read modern Greek (and their tribe is 
increasing) are finding the works of 
Polites, Kyriakides, Megas, Spyridakis, 
Petropoulos and the other energetic folk- 
lorists (who extend from the Academy of 
Athens to the local schoolmaster in almost 
every villlage) a rich storehouse of paral- 
lels which more often than not constitute 
classical survival rather than analogies. 
The handling, however, of these parallels, 
survivals, and analogies in Byzantine and 
modern Greece requires extreme caution 
in generalization, for the Greek tradition, 
in its mediaeval and modern segments, is 
infiltrated with alien infusions which color 
but do not completely obliterate certain 
phases in the continuity of the classical 
tradition. Since the concern of Petropoulos 
is the illumination of the text of Theocritus 
rather than establishing continuity, a use- 
ful contribution is made. 

The scholarship in the folklore back- 
ground of Theocritus’ idylls has included 
sporadic references to modern Greek folk- 
lore. It has remained for this study to give 
us a systematic commentary on the folk- 
lore of Theocritus in the light of modern 
Greek folklore. This study supplements the 
valuable study of Calogero di Mino, ‘‘Il 
folklore siciliano in Teocrito” (Il folklore 
italiano [Naples 1931] pp. 217-259). In 
eight chapters we are given a systematic 
analysis of the folklore elements, motifs, 
institutions, etc., under the following cate- 
gories: 1) the life of the people; 2) mar- 
riage customs; 3) festivals; 4) beliefs and 
superstitions; 5) magical rites; 6) divina- 
tion; 7) proverbs; 8) rustic singing con- 
tests. Each category is illustrated by par- 
allels in ancient literature and in modern 
Greek folklore, many of which come from 
unpublished material in the Laographikon 
Archeion of the Academy of Athens. Some 
interesting parallels and survivals may be 
cited. In Idyll 7.155-56, the custom of stick- 
ing a shovel in the grain after the harvest 
is still found in Cos, Crete, and Carpathos; 
as in 1418, wine is still spilled on the 
ground in Epirus before drinking a toast. 
The chapter on marriage customs shows 
that Sappho and Theocritus created the 
genre of epithalamia from folksongs. An 
analysis of the Epithalamium on Helen 
(Id. 18) shows that many of its features 
survive in songs sung to the bride and 
groom, such as warning the groom not to 
go to sleep too early or drink too much and 
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the catalogue comparison of a bride to 
objects in nature. In the account of the 
festival of Adonis, parallels, besides those 
cited by Frazer, may be found in the 
modern rites Zaphiris and Lidinos, and the 
flowers on the Epitaphios of Good Friday. 
In the chapter on beliefs and superstitions, 
modern Greek folklore is rich in parallels 
to the daemon meridianus, to Mormo, mag- 
ic rites performed by moonlight, and the 
use of sympathetic or apotropaic magic. 
In the discussion of the laurel, the chewing 
of bay leaves to induce possession, as at 
Delphi, is not noted. Odyssey 14.427 has 
no magical significance, as may be seen 
in T. P. Howe’s ‘“Hesiod’s breadwinners,” 
TAPA 79 (1958) 44ff. The beating of the 
statue of Pan by branches (7.106) is inter- 
preted as conveying to the statue generative 
power inherent in fresh branches. Yet why 
Pan does not like this is still a mystery 
to all commentators. Anyone who has lived 
in a Greek village and watched children 
smacking the petal of a flower (in USS. 
villages, a leaf) over the circle formed by 
the thumb and index finger will readily 
understand the parallel in 3.28ff. The sur- 
vival of many of the 200 proverbial phrases 
in Theocritus in almost identical phrasing 
in Greece today is striking. Perhaps the 
most interesting chapter in this study is 
the final chapter on bucolic contests. The 
history of this genre is sketched, starting 
from the Certamen of Homer and Hesiod. 
Though scholars have noted the many par- 
allels to rustic singing matches, here is an 
interesting account of an amoebean verse 
contest which Dr. Petropoulos and I stud- 
ied and recorded in Cyprus in 1953. Ex- 
cerpts from one of the texts recorded shows 
the same technique of capping verses as 
is found in Theocritus and Vergil. Two 
travelers in the sixteenth century noted 
the same practice in the Greek islands and 
attest to the facility of Greek peasants in 
improvising couplets orally, a facility sur- 
viving today in the Dodecanese, Crete, and 
Cyprus. 

Here is a rich harvest of folklore par- 
allels to supplement Gow’s edition of Theo- 
critus. The student is still faced with the 
question that we find in the study of myth; 
is the parallel a survival or a cognate 
expression? There is room for both in 
Theocritus, yet the evidence for survival is 
striking. We are not ready to tackle this 
important question until more spadework 
is done. What we are ready for, however, 
is a realization that classical literature 
displays not merely literary influence but 
origins close to folklore. The ordinary tech- 
niques of literary criticism will not suffice 
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for a full understanding of literature born 
in oral matrices. In doing this there is 
some danger of making classical literature 
merely a source of folklore, as Harrison, 
Thompson, and Frazer have done. What 
is needed is a new kind of mentality in 
literary criticism, one which shows how 
a poet transmutes folklore into highly self- 
conscious literary artifice as Theocritus has 
done, and as Homer and the Greek drama 
have done with such a stock motif of oral 
literature as the recognition scene. 


JaMeEs A. NoTOPOULOS 
Harvard University 


An intermediate Latin reader, ed. by Wu- 
LIAM J. BueHNer. Andover, Massachusetts: 
1960. Pp. i, 182. $3.25. 


THIS IS A SELECTION of Latin prose for the 
student who has mastered the fundamentals 
and is ready to go on to some serious 
reading. Eutropius, Caesar, Nepos, Livy 
and Erasmus make their appearance in this 
order, with most space going, inevitably 
perhaps, to Caesar. There are two Pre- 
liminary Readings as well—heavily edited 
extracts from Livy’s Histories designed to 
accompany a grammar review. 

The selection from Eutropius gives a 
skeleton history of Rome during the years 
90-44 sB.c. and was chosen, according to 
the editor, because it provides background 
for the Caesar selections which follow. 

The Gallic War furnishes about one third 
of the reading in this collection. I suppose 
this arrangement is what we must expect 
in a book designed for budding high school 
Latinists and sophomore college students, 
but I wonder if slogging through Gaul with 
Caesar will not discourage many of today’s 
promising students, as it has those of past 
generations. The Gallic War must be read 
rapidly to be fully appreciated. A student at 
this level does not yet have the necessary 
preparation. 

If Caesar must be included (Buehner in 
his Foreword suggests that this is neces- 
sary, but leaves the impression that he is 
not altogether convinced), what is wrong 
with the Civil War? After all, this is a far 
more important episode of Roman history 
than the Gallic campaigns. 

Nepos, too, has discouraged many a stu- 
dent. Perhaps he is not as tedious for the 
beginner, but he too must be read rapidly. 
Here there is another drawback, however. 
Nepos is a relatively unimportant author. 

On the brighter side, the excerpts from 
Livy and Erasmus will certainly catch the 


student’s interest. From Livy come the 
story of the fall of Gabii and accounts of 
the exploits of Horatius, Scaevola and the 
Decii. 

The Convivia and Letters of Erasmus pro- 
vide the best reading of all. The anecdote 
of the king and the turnip, a description of 
an English country house, and a detailed 
account of a mutually enjoyable meeting 
between Erasmus and Cardinal Grimani— 
and these are only a few of the offerings— 
give us a delightful glimpse into the life 
and times of this greatest scholar of all. 

The notes that accompany the Latin on 
each page are well planned. The editor has 
a good capacity for anticipating stifling 
difficulties; at the same time he refrains 
from helping the student too much. Ex- 
planation of action is avoided, except when 
the reader would otherwise be completely 
lost. It is up to the student himself, with 
sufficient coaching from his instructor, to 
keep the string of events clearly in mind. 
Buehner in his notes concerns himself 
mainly with difficult turns of phrase and 
problems of grammar. 

Every attempt has been made to make 
the text as readable as possible, but there 
is one annoying device that should have 
been avoided. Almost every long vowel in 
the book is marked with a heavy uneven 
long stroke. Surely these marks need not 
be so prominent as to dominate the page 
and give it a cluttered look. For that mat- 
ter, is it necessary to designate long vowels 
after the first few selections, except, per- 
haps, in the vocabulary list? 

In the main, then, this is a collection of 
well annotated traditional material. The 
teacher who can make Caesar or Nepos 
palatable should consider this text. But for 
those who wish to break with tradition this 
collection has little to offer. 


Epwin S. RAMAGE 
Indiana University 


Storia della lingua greca, by VirTore PISANI. 
Turin: Societa Editrice Internazionale 1960. 
Pp. 132. (Bound with C. del Grande’s La 
metrica greca as volume 5 of Sezione 2 of 
Enciclopedia classica.) 


IT Is PERHAPS not always remembered that 
there is a great difference between the 
external history of a language and the 
internal historical grammar of that lan- 
guage. The latter deals exclusively with 
linguistic data (phonology, etc.). The former 
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considers the background primarily (al- 
though linguistic forms may be cited spo- 
radically): chronological summary of the 
documents, ethnic history, migrations, the 
alphabet, books and schools, cultural and 
scientific movements, and regional and for- 
eign influences. Pisani (he is well known 
for many publications on Greek, Latin, 
Indic, and Indo-European linguistics) has 
written a brief but well-packed external 
history of ancient Greek in the tradition of 
Hoffmann’s Geschichte or Meillet’s Apercu. 
His seven chapters deal respectively with 
the dialects, Homer, poetry (to Bacchy- 
lides), drama, prose, koine, and Atticism. 
The chapter on Homer is the fullest and 
perhaps the most difficult for the general 
reader because of the detailed attention 
paid to manuscript readings, the papyri, 
and prosodic interpretations. Within each 
chapter even the minor authors, including 
those known only from scattered quotations, 
are characterized linguistically, in terms of 
selected phonological (or rather graphic, in 
this case), morphological, syntactic and 
lexical features. Mycenean is cited in one 
instance. The treatment is rather piece- 
meal and divergences are stressed; no no- 
tion of Greek structure is introduced. 


Controversial topics are the following. 
The equa‘ion of Ahhijava-*Achaiwoi (p. 22) 
is accepted (this keeps cropping up con- 
stantly despite serious phonetic difficulties). 
A “Basque-Caucasian” linguistic unity is 
mentioned with favor (p. 13) on the basis 
of a supposed substratum band. Pisani sep- 
arates Oscan-Umbrian from Latin (pp. 12, 
23) because of the familiar lexical differ- 
ences and isogloss patternings. This reclassi- 
fication is based in part on the ‘‘age and 
area” (spazio e tempo, p. 15) hypothesis, 
known in this country also as “areal lin- 
guistics.” There is a curious connection 
between Pisani’s belief in this hypothesis 
and his rejection of Bolling’s reconstruction 
of the Athenian Iliad (chap. 2). That is, 
both the linguistic Stammbaum and the 
textual stemma, which of course attempt 
to account for different kinds of informa- 
tion but which are based on the same 
premises, are objects of the author's 
skepticism in the contexts just mentioned. 
Pisani’s program for reconstructing the 
Homeric poems rejects the possibility of 
any kind of archetype and relies on a 
line-by-line attention to likely archaic forms. 

On p. 119, line 9, insert an upsilon before 
the parentheses, so that the whole phrase 
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will mean, ‘“. . . the change to i of é, 
ei, oi, u (the latter through ii) Sg 
In the bibliography, I miss reference to 
Sturtevant’s Pronunciation and several of 
C. D. Buck’s books. 

Students of literature and of cultural his- 
tory will be at least as interested as 
language students in this book, by reason of 
such sections as that on rhetoric (106-112). 
We need, by the way, an up-to-date book 
on this subject in English, since Atkinson’s 
(of 1936) no longer fills the bill. 


Donatp C. SWANSON 
University of Minnesota 
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COMMEMORATIONS 


Dorrance Stinchfield White, Professor Emer- 
itus of Classics at the State University of 
Iowa, died in Iowa City January 22, 1961. 
He suffered a fatal heart attack in the Iowa 
Memorial Union, where he had stopped on 
his way to his office at the University. 

Professor White joined the Classics facul- 
ty at the State University of Iowa in 1929, 
and except for an absence of one year to 
teach at the University of North Carolina 
(1956-57) served that faculty and university 
with distinction and devotion continuously to 
the very day of his death. After 1952, when 
he attained emeritus rank, he taught on a 
part-time basis. Teaching the classical lan- 
guages and literatures, both in the original 
and in translation, was his passionate first 
love and he shared this delight fully and 
intimately with his students. Shortly before 
his death he said: “If I had my life to 
live over, I should go right back and teach 
Latin and Greek for fifty years.” 

Dorrance White was born in 1883 in Sher- 
burne, N.Y. He received the bachelor’s de- 
gree in 1907 from Bates College, his mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Missouri 
in 1914, and his doctorate from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1932. In 1907 he married 
his Bates College classmate, Mabel Kleist, 
who was his constant and respected critic 
and co-worker throughout his career. Mrs. 
White and two daughters and a son sur- 
vive. 

Professor White was facile with pen and 
tongue. One of his earliest publications was 
a short monograph, Latin as a social sub- 
ject. His book, The teaching of Latin, has 
been one of the most widely used texts in 
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that area. His interest in pedagogy was 
sharpened and deepened by many years of 
teaching in high schools and academies. In 
turn, he was head of the Department of 
Latin in Northfield Academy, Northfield, 
Minnesota; in the High School at St. Joseph, 
Missouri; in Central High School at Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; and in the High School 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan. With B. L. Ullman 
and Norman Henry he was co-author of 
Volume III of Latin for Americans. He was 
author of four national Latin tests, several 
detailed syllabi for residence and cor- 
respondence courses in Latin, and an Index 
to Volumes 26-50 of the Classical Journal. 
At least 45 major articles and 40 book re- 
views from his hand have been published 
in classical periodicals. His doctoral dis- 
sertation, Mechanisms and instrumentalities 
of Roman international law, led Professor 
White to a continuing interest in interna- 
tional law, and in 1946 he taught a course 
titled “Beginnings of International Law.” 
From the time of his youth, when he 
attended the New Hampton Literary and 
Biblical Institute in New Hampshire, to the 
final day of his life Professor White was 
an unwavering and militant champion for a 
classical education. His name appeared 


often on classical programs, but whether . 


he read a paper or not, he was sure to be 
heard from from the floor. He held numer- 
ous offices in classical organizations: he was 
National Vice-President of the Committee 
on Present Status of Classical Education 
in America; a member of the Executive 
Committee of CAMWS, and President of the 
Association in 1947-48; Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee of the American Classical 
League in 1953 and Vice-President of the 
League from 1954 to 1960. 

Professor White extended his vigorous 
participation to areas other than language 
and literature. He was fearless and forth- 
right in expressing himself on issues in 
many fields, especially in matters of public 
morality and politics. He was particularly 
devoted to music and enjoyed much fellow- 
ship with his colleagues in that area. He 
was himself a pianist and never allowed a 
busy career to rob him of the deep satisfac- 
tion which he found in the practice of that 
art. Professor White was a Classicist but 
also a classical humanist in the best tradi- 
tion. His death has brought deep sorrow to 
a host of students, faculty and friends. 

(Oscar E. Nybakken) 


Adolph Marius Rovelstad was born June 15, 
1881, in Elgin, Illinois, and spent his youth 


there. He received his A.B. degree from 
the University of Michigan in 1903, and his 
master’s degree from the same institution 
three years later. After teaching high school 
Latin at Glenwood, Minnesota, he contin- 
ued his studies at the University of Michi- 
gan, where he held classical fellowships. 
His teaching was continued at Luther Col- 
lege in Decorah, Iowa, from 1907 to 1927; 
in the meantime he received the Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Michigan in 
1921. 

In 1927 he returned to his alma mater, 
where he taught Classics for three years, 
until he was appointed to the chair of Clas- 
sical Languages at North Dakota Univer- 
sity. He retired in 1954, and after a linger- 
ing illness died August 31, 1960. 

Mr. Rovelstad was a member of several 
classical organizations, and contributed ar- 
ticles and monographs in the field of clas- 
sical studies. He served the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South as 
vice-president for North Dakota 1932-54, and 
in a scholarly and dignified manner served 
the cause of the Classics well. In 1908 he 
was married to Blanche Inanda Wollan, who 
survives him. Two sons and a daughter were 
born to this marriage. Many. students and 
friends, recalling his friendliness and metic- 
ulous workmanship, will bless his memory 

(B. H. Narveson) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THe AMERICAN ACADEMY IN Rome is again 
offering a limited number of fellowships for 
mature students and artists capable of in- 
dependent work in architecture, landscape 
architecture, musical composition, painting, 
sculpture, the history of art, and classical 
studies. Fellowships will be awarded on 
evidence of ability and achievement, and 
are open to citizens of the United States 
for one year beginning October 1, 1962, with 
possibility of renewal. The Academy favors 
a two year fellowship. Though there is no 
age limit, the Academy aims to make the 
awards to young persons of outstanding 
promise, when such candidates apply. The 
fellowships pay $3,000 a year, divided as 
follows: stipend $1,750, round-trip transpor- 
tation between New York and Rome $600, 
studio supplies $150, European travel $500; 
and in addition free residence and studio or 
study at the Academy. A senior research 
fellowship, offered only in classical studies, 
carries $4,000 a year, and free study and 
residence at the Academy. 
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Applications and submission of work, in 
the form prescribed, must be received in 
the New York office by December 30, 1961. 
Requests for details should be addressed to 
the Executive Secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N.Y. 


Tue CENTER FOR THE Stupy of Higher Educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan announces 
five post-doctoral Fellowships in College Ad- 
ministration. The fellowships, which are 
graduated according to need, with a maxi- 
mum of $8,000, are open to those entering 
or intending to enter careers in college or 
university administration. To qualify for a 
fellowship an applicant must already pos- 
sess his doctor’s degree (the field of aca- 
demic study is immaterial) or the equiva- 
lent, and already have demonstrated lead- 
ership potential. In addition he should be 
no more than forty years of age and able to 
provide a good bill of health. 

A few pre-doctoral fellowships with a 
maximum grant of $3,500 will be available 
for outstanding doctoral candidates bent on 
eareers in college or university administra- 
tion. Some of these are intended for junior 
college administration, and they are avail- 
able at Michigan State and Wayne State 
Universities. At least a year of outstand- 
ing graduate study (in any academic field) 
is a prerequisite. 


Applications should be completed and on 
file no later than February 1, 1962. For ap- 
plication forms and further information ad- 
dress the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. . 


PROGRAMMA CERTAMINIS POETICI ab Academia 
Regia Disciplinarum Nederlandica ex Le- 
gato Hoeufftiano in annum MCMLAXII indicti: 
Ad novum certamen cives et peregrini in- 
vitantur his legibus, ut carmina latina non 
ex alio sermone versa nec prius edita ar- 
gumentive privati nec quinquaginta versi- 
bus breviora, nitide et ignota iudicibus 
manu scripta ante Kal. Ian. A. MCMLXII 
mittantur ad “het Bestuur der Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Trippenhuis, Amsterdam,’ munita senten- 
tia, item inscribenda scidulae obsignatae, 
quae nomen et domicilium poetae indicabit. 
Ceterum iudicibus gratum erit, si poetae 
in transscribendo portabile prelum britan- 
nicum (typewriter) adhibuerint, ac si, quem- 
admodum in editionibus poetarum fieri solet, 
sextum quemque versum numero insigni- 
verint. 

Praemium victoris erit nummus aureus 
quadringentorum florenorum. Exitus cer- 
taminis postremum in conventu Ordinis 
mense Aprili pronuntiabitur, quo facto sci- 
dulae carminibus non in volumen receptis 
additae Vulcano tradentur. 
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